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FOREWORD 

This book bears a title that should attract not only 
those interested in education but even more those who are 
interested in life. Adventures ! In a country over¬ 
whelmed with routine and technicalities, how refreshing 
that word sounds ! To educationists it is one more call 
to use their initiative, summon up courage and be free. 

1 have every hope that this message will not fall on 
inattentive ears. The Yidya Bhawan is no longer a 
promising enterprise only, it is a remarkable achievement. 
It owes its origin to the imagination, insight hnd faith of 
Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta and its success to his able guidance 
and the zeal of his fellow-workers, among whom the 
author of this book ranks very high. There is considerable 
novelty in the methods followed at the Vidya Bhawan, 
but those who are inclined to suspect innovations, as 
unfortunately most of our teachers are, will find that there 
is a sound technique behind these methods. They will 
be reassured by the patience, the thoughtfulness, the 
careful planning that forms the backbone of this system 
and will be stimulated all the more by its dynamic quality. 
May these adventures rouse the spirit of our educators and 
make education what it ought to be, the spontaneous, 
constant, organised building up of personalities and life- 
forms in an environment where the past and the future 
merge in an ever-lasting present! May it urge educators to 
proclaim that the child and the youth are humanity in the 
making and are entitled to all reverence, that the teacher 
must help to organise and guide the energies that give 
pattern to life and inspire faith in the destiny of man ! 

ZAKIR HUSAIN. 

Jamia Milia, 

Delhi, 

\9th Sept., 1946. 
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PRE FA C E 

TO 

The Second Edition 

The warm appreciation which my Adventures in 
Education has received in this country as well as in foreign 
countries, has encouraged the Vidya Bhawan Society to 
bring forth its second edition. The first chapter, ‘Social 
Objectives of Vidya Bhawan' which appeared in the 
New Em, London, July-August, 1949 and the Second 
chapter, ‘Vidya Bhawan—A School for Democratic 
Education' have been added in the new edition. 

For the last twenty years Vidya Bhawan has fought 
against the conservative and reactionary elements of our 
society in order to restore freedom to the child; and it 
has been successful in a large measure in disseminating 
progressive ideas in education among parents and teachers. 
In future, Vidya Bhawan must not only improve its 
methods and techniques of teaching for the growth of 
the individuality of the child but at the same time it 
must also play an important role in the task of social 
reconstruction. The school of the future must be an 
agent of democratic planning. It should criticise social 
weakness and put forward proposals for social pro¬ 
gress so that men and women in our society may live 
more fully and richly, I hope that Vidya Bhawan, if 
allowed to survive a few more years as an independent 
institution, will fulfil this hope. 

I wish to acknowledge my gratitude to my friend and 
colleague Shri Bhagwan Dayal for correcting the proofs 
of the second edition of this book. 

K. L. SHRIMALI 

Vidya Bhawan, 

Udaipur, 

\0tli November 1951. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

' Thu First Edition 

This book is a collection of articles which appeared 
from time to time in educational journals of this 
country, ft gives an acccout of various educational 
experiments conducted at Vidya Bhawan, a progressive 
school started in 1931. Like all other pioneer schools 
Vidya Bhawan went through a period of severe struggle 
and had to face many crises. It had to fight its way 
against the strong entrenched forces of traditionalism, 
orthodoxy and ignorance and if there is anything which 
has kept the institution alive, in spite of overwhelming 
odds, it is the spirit of adventure which is also the 
spirit of the New Education. The entire life of the 
school and its programme are permeated by this 
spirit, and this is the justification for giving the title 
Adventure’s in Education to this book. 

1 wish I could express my gratitude to the many 
educational thinkers and workers who have influenced 
my mind and shaped my ideas in guiding these experi¬ 
ments and in writing this book; but that would be an 
impossible task because such influences are in many 
cases unconscious. I cannot help mentioning, how¬ 
ever, the name of Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, President 
of Vidya Bhawan Society, under whose leadership 
and guidance I have worked all these years. I am 
equally indebted, though in another way, to Professor 
John Dewey whose bold thinking and progressive 
outlook have greatly influenced me. Another writer 
to whom I am indebted is Carleton Washburne whose 
book The Living Philosophy of Education inspired 
me to write some of these articles and put them in the 
form of a book. I am also grateful to Rugg and 
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Shumaker, the authors of The Child-Centred School, 
from whom 1 have borrowed many ideas. I must 
also acknowledge my indebtedness for the short 
quotations, the sources of which are mentioned in the text. 

My thanks are due to the Oxford University Press 
for having permitted me to reprint the following articles 
which appeared in several issues of Teaching :— 

A Year’s Trial of the Dalton Plan (Vol. IX); An 
Educational Approach to Hindu.Muslim Unity (Vol. 
XII);'Ihe Labour Unit Scheme (Vol. XIII); Vidya 
Bhawan Open-Air Session (Vol. XIV); Development 
of Social Consciousness in the Open-Air Session 
(Vol. XV); Aesthetic Education in the Open-Air 
Session (Vol. XV); Moral Training in Vidya Bhawan 
(Vol. XVII). 

I ain also thankful to the Editor of the Punjab 
Educational Journal for permission to reprint the 
following articles;— 

The Development of a Project; A New Approach 
to the Teaching of Religion; The Group System; The 
Staff Council; Creative Expression in Vidya Bhawan. 
Finally, I must express my profound gratitude to 
my esteemed friend, Mr. F. G. Pearce, Inspector- 
General of Education, Gwalior State, who has given 
me valuable help by looking through the manuscript 
and the proofs. In doing this work Mr. Pearce has 
given yet another proof of his affection for Vidya Bhawan, 
of which he is a founder-member, and of his deep 1 
interest in progressive education of which he has been 
one of the pioneers in this country.. 

K. L. SHRIMALI 

Vidya Bhawan, 

Udaipur, 

11 th May , 1946. 



CHAPTER 1 


THE SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF V1DYA BHAWAN 

To formulate the social philosophy of a school is a 
difficult adventure. The educator often finds himself so 
absorbed in his work that he cannot sufficiently detatch 
himself from it to evaluate his achievement. In truth, 
he is often not clearly conscious of the philosophy which 
lies at the back of his practice. The writer suffers 
an additional handicap. The values and beliefs upon which 
the educational work of Vidya Bhawan has been built 
during the eighteen years of its life have been in a dynamic 
state of development. They have been subjected to constant 
critical scrutiny not only by the staff, but by the parents 
and other intelligent members of the community. Thus 
the ideals of Vidya Bhawan have gone through a process of 
change and adaptation in the light of experience within the 
institution and criticism from outside. This largely explains 
the vitality and the vigorous growth of its life and work. 

The Origin of Vidya Bhamin-The social theory of a school 
can be understood only through enquiry into its origin and 
development. Vidya Bhawan is in Udaipur, the premier 
state of Rajpulana, a typical feudal state which survived 
some months beyond India’s Independence. This region is 
considered to be a backward part of the country, socially 
and culturally. Social and educational institutions generally 
come into being to meet some contemporary need or to 
express some definite aspirations of society, and they 
survive only so long as they satisfy such needs and aspira¬ 
tions. Vidya Bhawan was founded as a small school by Dr. 
Mohan Sinha Mehta in 1931, That was the time when 
Mahatma Gandhi’s civil disobedience movement was at 
its height and the country was in the grip of the freedom 
movement. The zest and the spirit of the idealism which 
moved Dr. Mehta to embark upon this great adventure 
caught the imagination and the enthusiasm of a few 
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patriotic young men who were ready to follow him irt 
dedicating their lives to national .service. This educational 
work embodied their burning desire for the promotion of - 
the national cause and the all-round advancement of their 
country. 

The purpose of such a progressive school was suspected 
by the then authorities of the medieval State, They natura¬ 
lly apprehended that the children receiving education in 
the free atmosphere of Vidya B ha wan would probably 
refuse to accept the status quo of an antiquated society, 
and seek to reject its reactionary aspects. Vidya Bhawan 
passed through its long period of extreme stress and strain. 
The orthodox and the reactionary elements in society- 
wanted to suppress the spirit of its workers. For ten years 
the state refused to give any financial aid to Vidya Bhawan, 
although making grants to educational institutions is a 
practice common enough in the country, This opposition, 
and the consequent hardships experienced by the institu- 
| lion brought out however the line mettle of its workers* 

The School and the Child —Most of the children who 
joined Vidya Bhawan knew the bondage of tradition. They 
had borne the heavy burden of a rigid caste system,, the 
seclusion of the'women folk, excessive authority of old- 
fashioned parents at home and the evils of a class-ridden 
society. The teacher's task was therefore difficult, since he 
aimed at providing in the atmosphere of this school, jay, 
freedom and creative activity. The child received full re¬ 
cognition not only as the centre of the whole school plan, 
but also as a member of the school community. He took 
his share in the government of the school, in the execution 
of its social activities and in attempting various projects 
and educational experiments. The syllabus was also modi¬ 
fied to suit his needs and interests. Special programme and 
projects—the Open-Air Session being a notable example- 
had an intimate connection with his personal life. In addi¬ 
tion to these programmes, ample opportunities were afford¬ 
ed for developing self-expression through drama, music, 
painting, dancing and handicrafts. 

The School and Society —Vidya Bhawan is a private 
non-official effort. On account of inadequate support from 
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the Government and absence of any endowment, it nece¬ 
ssarily looks to the fees of scholars for part of its resources. 
However, special care is taken to extend the services of the 
Vidya Bhawan to the poorer sections of the community. 
A good number of children are given full or part conces¬ 
sion in fees, the scale of which, in any case, is low. No 
other-progressive school throughout the land offers this 
type and standard of education at such low cost to the 
parents. Vidya Bhawan therefore has the unique advan¬ 
tage of drawing its children from different classes. The 
sons of the well-to-do parents lose themselves in the 
common crowd the moment they enter the precincts of 
Vidya Bhawan, all the children sitting and working side 
by side. 

Incidentally the life of the institution is so organized 
as to provide a powerful though indirect stimulus to social 
reform. The seclusion of the Purdah system, the curse 
of untouchability, the snobbery of the upper classes, the 
extravagance of the rich, the disdain for manual labour, 
quietly and gradually vanish from the child’s mental 
horizon. There is no need for direct attacks on these 
social evils. The environment of the school and the living 
example of the teachers mould imperceptibly the outlook 
and behaviour of the children. 

The educational policy of Vidya Bhawan has aimed to 
awaken social conscience and develop independent think¬ 
ing in the children. Vidya Bhawan has taken into account 
the existence in our society of leaders and organizations 
which freely exploit our youth, often injecting into them 
false beliefs and values. Vidya Bhawan consciously desires 
to protect tiie intellectual integrity of the child and the 
capacity of free thinking of the future citizen of society. 

\ 

At the same time it is becoming increasingly clear to 
us that education must have a social purpose. A mere 
fulfilment of the child’s needs and interests without their 
being directed towards desirable social goals may distort 
his personality. The child may find satisfaction in anti¬ 
social behaviour—selfishness or aggressiveness for 
example—but it will be wrong to permit him to 
ignore his responsibility as a member of the community. 
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Education must be viewed in terms of what the community 
and the individual owe to each other. The teacher must 
have a clear vision of the type of social order that is to 
be reconstructed, and it is the duty of the school to 
cultivate in the youth those ideas and attitudes which 
would be required to bring about and sustain that new 
order. To allow the spontaneous expression of the child’s 
impulses without a standard of direction is to invite chaos 
in a society which is already crumbling on account of 
the absence of clearly defined social objectives. It is there¬ 
fore imperative for the school to use all the means at its 
co mm and to arouse loyalty and enthusiasm for right 
values. 

'As a result of long struggle and great sacrifice India 
lias achieved her freedom. There can, therefore, be no 
relaxation in our efforts to maintain our hard-earned 
freedom, and newly-established democracy. They must, 
be protected against all kinds of attacks, no matter from 
what quarter they come. The school cannot remain 
neutral to fundamental social values. 

There is another way in which Vidya Bhawan is reorien¬ 
ting itself. It is now realized, more than ever before, 
that the school must foster'in the child, those distinctive 
xnoral and cultural values which have stood the 
test of time and which have shown a remarkable 
continuity during the whole course of our civilization. 
These have found expression in our language and 
art, in our philosophy and religion, in our .sociaj, 
habits and customs and in our political institutions 
and economic organizations. It is certainly desirable 
and often necessary, to reconstruct these values, but 
the foundations of our culture must not be weakened. 
They have been found of great worth in the past, and 
are therefore likely to sustain and support our society in 
this period of crisis. It is, therefore, the school’s 
responsibility to enable children to appreciate and assimilate 
these values. 

The School and Religion —Vidya Bhawan is a non- 
denominational institution and is open to the children of 
all sects and communties—Hindus, Muslims, Jains, Sikhs 
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and Christians. The life of the school community is 
religious in the sense that it develops in the child those 
spiritual values which are the essence of religion. Yet no 
■dogma or formal religion is taught, nor is there any ritua¬ 
listic prayer or worship of any particular type. A spirit of 
free enquiry and scientific thinking is encouraged. This 
practice, it is felt, is in accordance with the general aim of 
the school, namely, of recreating a society based on equality, 
freedom of conscience, religious tolerance and social justice. 

The School and the Teacher —In Vidya Bhawan there is 
a minimum of distance between the teacher and the child. 
Not only are no barriers allowed between the two, but 
whether it is a question of study or social behaviour the 
teacher considers himself as much a part of the school 
community as he expects the child to be. He or she 
is expected to keep an open mind on all social and intellec¬ 
tual issues, and through study and experiment, keep up his 
search for knowledge and continue the process of learning. 

Another feature of Vidya Bhawan which lias grown into 
:a valuable tradition by now is the part that the teachers 
take in running the school. The Staff Council is an institu¬ 
tion by itself and has a rich record of work to its credit. It 
discusses almost all matters connected with life, the organi¬ 
zation and maintenance of Vidya Bhawan. This factor has 
given a dignity and stature to the teacher which is rather 
uncommon. One has to detach oneself from Vidya Bhawan 
in order to fully appreciate the significance of this point. 

The Expansion of Vidya Bhawan —It was started 
as a very small school. It has now grown into a 
full-fledged secondary school, with a nursery school at its 
base. The situation demanded such au institution ; tins is 
evidenL from its later development. Now it is an Education 
Society registered under the law and comprises several 
institutions: a Teachers College of Post-Graduate Standard, 
a Handicrafts Institute for the training of handwork 
teachers, a Basic School (run on the lines of Gandhiji’s 
Wardha Scheme) and a Publication Department. This 
great expansion of Vidya Bhawan has gone far beyond the 
hope and plans of its original founders. 
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The Other Side of the Medal —The readers of this 
chapter, however, should not go away with the impression 
that Vidya Bhawan has been altogether successful in realiz¬ 
ing its highest ideals, That is not so. Apart from the 
opposition and persecution which it has had to face from 
unsympathetic vested interests, lack of resources has all 
along been a serious handicap. Inadequate buildings and 
insufficient equipment have been serious obstacles. In 
point of the ordinary amenities of life, the standards in 
Vidya Bhawan have been not only rough but primitive. 
Want of funds had made it extremely difficult for the 
authorities of Vidya Bhawan to attract and retain workers 
of high attainments. These difficulties have tended to lower 
the general standard of achievement in some directions. In 
order to form a fair and correct picture of the institution 
it is necessary to bear this in mind, 

' Conclusion—Twenty years is a short period in the life 
of an institution. The evaluation of the work of the Vidya 
Bhawan and the attempt to understand its philosophy is, at 
this stage, a rather hazardous task. Yet it would be fair 
lo say that the system of education adopted and the experi¬ 
ments conducted have on the whole, succeeded in harmo¬ 
nizing the needs of individual growth with the requirements 
of a changing society. The personality of the child has 
been developed in a free atmosphere with the aim of 
serving a democratic society. A spirit of protest against 
anti-social traditions has been inculcated side by side with 
respect for sound ethical and cultural values. Vidya Bhawan 
has' made a distinctive contribution in its own humble way 
to the educational reconstruction 'of Free India and it has 
striven to develop a broad international outlook in its 
community Thus it has also tried, however modestly, to 
serve the cause of world peace. 



CHAPTER II 


A SCHOOL FOR. DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


Vidya Bhawaii is a private secondary school. The aim 
in starling this school war not to add to (he list of the few 
selected schools for the rich and privileged classes but to 
give the pupils real experience in democralic living. 


The school has no endowment fund. For its up-keep it 
has to depend on Government grant-in-aid, school fees and 
casual donations. The Government grant covers nearly 60% 
of its expenditure. The income from school fees covers 
20%. For the remaining 20% the school lias to depend on 
casual donations and. subscriptions. The school has carried 
on its work under precarious conditions for the last twenty 
years and its very existence is threatened every moment. 


One of the ways in which the school can overcome its 
financial difficulties is to increase the school fees. But if 
the Managing Committee of the School did this the school 
would serve only the favoured economic class and the very 
ideals for which Vidya Bhawan was started would be 
sacrificed. 


In spite of financial difficulties Vidya Bhawan keeps its 
door open to children of all classes and religious groups. 
The capacity to benefit from 1 educational experiences, and 
not money, is ihe criterion for admission to Vidva Bhawan. 
Children of all cJasses-lhe poor as well as the rich-can get 
admission provided the school authorities are satisfied that 
the child will benefit by remaining in the school. The fees 
charged vary according to the income of die parents. The 
following is the scale of fees for different income groups:— 
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Income 

1. Rs. 75/' p. m. or less. 

2. Between Rs. 75 & Rs. 250/- 

3. Rs. 250/- & 500/- 

4. Above Rs. 500/- 

5. Deserving children of very poor 
free studentships. 


Fees 

Rs. 2/8/- per month. 
Rs. 5/- p. m. 

Rs. 10/- p. m. 

Rs. 15/- p. m. 
parents arc awarded 


This system of graded fees enables the school to serve 
children from different income groups. The school does 
not remain an exclusive community of the rich or poor 
boys but it represents a cross section of the society in which 
children coming from different social strata are allowed to 
develop sympathy, understanding, goodwill and thus lays 
the foundations of a classless society. The school has its 
own limitations in changing the existing social and economic 
inequality in society but it should not by any means create 
social divisions. It is the aim of Vidya Bhawan as it should 
he the aim of any progressive school to eradicate as far as 
possible the evil effects of social injustice and economic 
inequality which hamper the growth of the human 
personality. 


The following statement for the year 1949-50 will show 
how children of different income groups lake advantage of 
the educational service of Vidya Bhawan: 


The income of 
the parents 

Above Rs. 500/- p. m. 

„ Rs. 250/- but less than 
500/- p. m. 

Above Rs. 75/- but Jess than 

Rs. 250/- p. m. 

Below Rs. 75/- 


Rqsreseutatk® 
in the school 



T) 0/ 

/a 


TO «/ 
/ o 

07 °/ 

— ' / t) 


The remaining seven per cent of the students are free. 


Thus Vidya Bhawan though a private school maintains 
its public character. 1L does not stand for any particular 
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economic group or exclude any particular section of the 
community but consciously attempts to avoid all class 
preferences. 

Another way in which Vidya Bhawan maintains its 
public character is that the school has always been non- 
denominational in its composition. All the communities of 
India—Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Parsees take 
advantage of the educational facilities which Vidya Bhawan 
provides. During the days of communal bitterness and 
distrust Hindu and Muslim children have studied in the 
same school without any feeling of hatred towards each 
other. They have jointly participated in social and cultural 
activities and have felt as equal members of the school 
community. The children of the minority community have 
felt perfectly secure in the friendly and congenial atmos¬ 
phere of Vidya Bhawan. Even during the days of 
communal rioting there was no tension, fear or aggression 
among the children. Vidya Bhawan has always cultivated 
a feeling of brotherhood among Hindus and Muslims and 
has led them to understand that they both have equal 
rights of citizenship in this country. The following table 
will show how the school maintains its non-denominational 
character. 

Statement showing the percentage of students of 
different religions studying in Vidya 
Bhawan - 1950-5 E 


Hindus 

80.2% 

Mohammadans. 

15.6% 

Christians. 

1-4% 

Parsees. 

-7% 

Harijans. j 

■7% 

Sikhs. 

1-4% 


Vidya Bhawan, however, differs from the stale schools 
in one essential respect, namely, in its method 
of selecting children. In state schobls all the 
children who come out successful through a minimum pass 
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test can get admission. These children vary greatly in 
their intelligence and interests. In Vidya Bhawan on the 
other hand, there is a test at the time of admission and 
only children of average or superior ability are admitted.. 
The children who are weak and are not likely to benefit, 
from high school education are not ordinarily given admis¬ 
sion to the school. Vidya Bhawan thus attempts as; 
far as possible to select children of average or superior 
ability and provide adequate opportunities for the proper 
development of high abilities. 

In some quarters this method of selection becomes, 
a subject of criticism. It is said that by making a selection 
of able children only, the school loses its democratic charac¬ 
ter- It is argued by these critics that the able children 
often come from higher classes and by providing, 
better type of education to them we only harden class 
differences and perpetuate the existing class structures. It 
must he conceded that there is some force in the argument 
and adequate steps should be taken by private schools to see 
that they do not become citadels of aristocracy. It has 
already been shown how Vidya Bhawan attempts to dis¬ 
cover talent wherever it is found and its doors are not 
closed even to the poorest child. 

Democracy, however, should not feel shy of excellence. 
It will be a great loss to society if in the worship of 
the normal, we fail to exploit high ability. Democracy 
should provide suitable education to all children, not only 
to those who approach the normal, or to those who are of 
low endowment but also to those who are of superior- 
ability and who are capable of rendering high service to the 
community By making a selection of children on tint- 
basis of t j~i c;r into Uigencc and aptitude and by providing 
special education to the gifted children, Vidya Bhawan is 
thus promoting the much neglected cause of democracy. 



CHAPTER III 
THE GROUP SYSTEM 

I. Origin 

Vidya Bhawan was started in ] 931 as a small school.. 
Us aim was to find remedies for the evils of the 
present system of education. It has made experiments 
in progressive education and one of the most notable of 
them—the Group System —has yielded fruitful results. 
This system has been in existence from the very beginning 
and, though there have been several changes in the school, 
it has now stood the test of nearly fifteen years. Every¬ 
body in Vidya Bhawan—boys and masters alike—has faith 
in the system. It bears the stamp of the personality 
of the founder, our President, Dr. Mohan Sinlia Mehta.- 
Apart from the soundness of its educational method, this 
is the secret of its success. 

Dr. Mehta, who was one or the pioneers of the Seva 
Samiti Boy Scout Association, got this idea from the 
Scout Movement. He started a small Scout troop of his. 
own which later became the First Rover Crew of 
Udaipur. Dr. Mehta carried on this experiment in the 
training of the young with great patience and perseverance 
for nearly eight years, and the remarkable response which 
he got from the boys confirmed his faith in the Scout 
Movement. He found the Patrol System to be the most 
effective method of educating the youth for leadership and 
this suggested to him the idea of applying the Patrol System 
on a wider scale to educational work. “The Group 
System” is the application of “The Patrol System” 
to the life of a school community. Herein lies the newness, 
of the idea. 

li. Organization 

1. Groups —All the children of Vidya Bhawan are. 
divided into four groups—-each group consisting of nearly 
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forty to fifty children looked after by one Head Group- 
master and two or three Assistant Masters. In each group 
there are three sections—for children of different age- 
groups, viz :—6 to 11, 11 to 15 and over 15 years, respec¬ 
tively. A child is allocated to a group immediately after 
admission. Though he is transferred from one section of 
the group to another according to the stage of his develop¬ 
ment, he is as far as possible kept in the same group 
throughout his school career. 

2, Group Leaders and Office-bearers —The group elects 
its own leader and its office-bearers such as Secretary, 
Treasurer, Games Captaiu, Camp-in-Charge and Literary. 
Secretary. The group-master, who is also a member of 
the group, becomes the natural leader of the office-bearers, 
of the group, inspiring and guiding them in planning the 
activities of their group. The whole organisation of the 
group is democratic. The best co-operation between 
different members of the group can be secured only 
through democratic living. 

3. Group Activities —The groups meet once a week 
to draw up their own programmes which may include 
games, excursions, gardening, dramatics or discussion 
about the behaviour of the members. A special day in 
the week is allotted for these meetings, and it is called 
“Group Day“ by the children. 

The Groups organise their Camps and Excursions, and- 
each group goes out for an overnight camp once a month. 
In these camps the older children carry their own bedding 
and kit and do their own cooking. The school has no tents 
of its own ; the children sleep in the open in summer and 
at other times find some sheltered place—a hut, a temple, 
a shooting box or the open verandahs of the Palaces. 
These camps and excursions bring the children into 
contact with nature; they create in them a spirit of 
adventure and love for romance and make them self-reliant 
and enterprising. 

Another important activity of the Group is the “Group 
Celebration,” Each group in turn arranges a celebration 
■once a year to which the parents are invited and which is 
usually presided over by one of the parents. The celebra¬ 
tion is held on the day of some important festival such as 
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Janmashtami, Id or Christmas day. The programme of 
entertainment includes a variety of items such as Music 
Dances, Dramatics, Recitations and Indoor games. These 
Group celebrations provide the children with innumerable 
opportunities for creative work and self-expression. 

Occasionally inter-group matches or sports are also 
organised. One of the groups takes the initiative and the 
others co-operate in carrying out the plan and in this way 
inter-group co-operation is achieved. 

4. The Leaders' Council —The co-ordination of the work 
and activities of the different groups is achieved through 
the “PANCHAYAT” (Leaders’ Council) which consists 
of the Headmaster, Head Group-masters, Group-Leaders 
and Class-Leaders and two other members elected by 
the boys from each group, the President and Secretary of 
the Chhatra Mandal (Students’ Council), one represen¬ 
tative of girl students, one representative of the Junior 
School, and three co-opted members. The Panchayat is 
the Chief Executive Body in the school and membership 
of it is highly valued aud confers great prestige. The 
Panchayat elects its own President (who must be one of 
the pupils). He chooses his cabinet 

Details regarding the functions of the principal members 
of the cabinet may be of interest. 

(a) President —The most important position is that 
of tire President of the panchayat. It is a great honour 
to be elected to this office. The president is usually a boy 
of great moral character having much influence over his 
fellows and highly respected by them. In addition to moral 
qualities, the boy must have gifts of shrewdness, .executive 
ability and cool judgment; in addition, he must know 
how to conduct meetings. Only one who has had at least 
a year’s experience as a member of the cabinet is eligible 
for election as President. 

(i b ) Home Minister —He helps in maintaining discipline 
iu the school and looks after the general arrangements at 
mid-day meals and rest time and deals with cases of children 
who do not turn up in school uniform or who are habitually 
unpunctual or untidy. Supervision of meals and rest is 
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one of the most difficult jobs, and the Home Minister has 
a hard time in keeping order during these periods. ft is 
interesting to watch how the pupils co-operate with their 
leaders and carry out their orders. 

• (c) Minister for Law and Justice —He settles f small 
disputes, such as teasing or acts of aggressiveness or 
squabbles about property among the children, and adminis¬ 
ters justice to social offenders who deliberately break 
rules. 

Some explanation about this function is necessary, as 
there is a difference of opinion about the desirability of sett¬ 
ing up students' Courts for trying offenders and inflicting 
penalties. Some educationists, notable among them 
Carleton Washburne, are strongly opposed to setting up 
children as judges of each other’s actions, with power to 
inflict penalties upon their fellows. Washburne rightly 
.points out: “Surely no one considers our judicial and 
penal system to be really satisfactory in its present 
operation. Then why should we carry it over into the class 
room, letting the judges be untrained, immature children, 
and letting these same youngsters determine what course 
of treatment is most likely to eradicate the cause of the 
misdemeanours of one of their fellows ?” 1 Washburne 
however considers a Students' Court for deciding civil 
cases to be legitimate. What he objects to is the power 
given to the Court for changing the' behaviour of an indi¬ 
vidual through the imposing of punishment. 

We are quite conscious of the danger pointed out by 
Washburne and also of another real clanger which is that 
the children, when acting as judges, arc likely to be severe 
and harsh in their judgments and the punishments which 
they impose may be out of all proportion to the gravity 
of the offences. 

Precautions are taken against these dangers by having 
one member of the staff on the Panchayat to act as 
Musheer-e-IChas (Chief Adviser). He is also elected by the 
Panchayat,and is always available for advice and consult¬ 
ation in ail difficult matters. The Musheer-e-Khas 
(Chief Adviser) tenders his expert advice to the members 

1 Carleton Washburne : A Living Philosophy of Education , P. 426~ 
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and in this way they are prevented from making serious 
mistakes. 

Again the general atmosphere of the school, where no 
corporal punishment is ever inflicted by masters, helps in 
building up right attitudes in children. And over and 
above this, if the punishment inflicted is of a rather severe 
nature, the Headmaster reserves to himself the right 
to condone the offence or modify the penalty. 

(d) Games and Health Minister —He works in close 
co-operation with the Director, of Physical Education in 
organising games and in looking after the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments of the school. 

(e) Entertainment Minister —He is responsible for the 
•organisation of the school celebrations—such as the School 
Birthday and the Closing Day Programme, and makes 
•arrangements for providing recreational activities for the 
whole school for four days when the Panchayat takes over¬ 
charge of the School. Four days are allotted every year 
when the Secretary of the Panchayat may request the 
Headmaster to suspend the ordinary work of the school 
and leave all arrangements in the hands of the Panchayat. 

(/) Literary Minister —Fie has three important 

•duties :— 

(?') To edit “Sahitya“—the manuscript magazine of the 
School; (ii) to arrange programmes of literary 
and cultural activities for two hours fixed in the 
school time-table on every Sunday ; and (Hi) 'to 
look after the arrangements of the Reading Room. 

(g) Minister for Labour Unit and Social Service—tils 
main job is to supervise the Labour Unit activities, under 
which each child puts in a certain fixed quantity of labour, 
•and to organise social service in the neighbouring villages. 

(h) Secretary —The Secretary has the important duty of 
qeeping the minutes of the meetings ancl other office 

1 ercords and carrying out the decisions of the Panchayat. 
He does all the correspondence and makes arrangments 
for the All-Rajputana and Central India Debate. Like 
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the President, he is not eligible for election to this post 
unless he has had one year's previous experience as a 
member of the Cabinet. 

5. Students' Council —The policy and the work of 
the Panchayat is reviewed and discussed by the Chhattra 
Mandal (Students’ Council) which consists of all children 
of classes V to X, and all the masters. The Chhattra 
Mandal meets at least three times a year. It elects its 
own President and Secretary. The decisions of the 
Chhattra Mandal are binding on the students as well as on 
the masters. 

There arc two points, one about the “suffrage 1 " being 
limited only to senior boys and the other about the position 
of the masters in the Chhattra Mandal and Panchayat, 
which need clarification. It was found after experience 
that children below the age of 11 or 12 did not fully under¬ 
stand the functions of the Chhattra Mandal and iheir 
power of understanding was not sufficiently developed to 
allow them to exercise discretion in voting. It was there¬ 
fore decided to keep the membership of the Chhattra 
Mandal open only to senior students, i.e., of classes V to X. 

Regarding the status of the masters in the Chhattra 
Mandal and the Panchayat, their membership in both 
these bodies is on an equal footing wiLh that of the students 
Masters attend meetings and vote and speak just as 
students do. In the beginning it was found that the 
students were overawed by the presence of the masters at 
the meetings and most of the decisions which apparently 
were arrived at by the whole council were really influenced 
by the staff. The staff realised this and gradually receded 
into the back-ground with the result that the children now 
participate in the discussions more freely and have the 
largest share of responsibility for the decisions. The 
masters interfere only when they find that the children 
are taking a wrong decision which may affect the general 
life of the school. The relations between the pupils and 
their masters are most cordial and the masters’ advice oa 
important matters is very often sought by the pupils. 

Sometimes there is an objection that the presence of the 
masters in the council meetings prevents the children from 
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expressing free and frank opinions and causes unnecessary 
strain on them. People who raise this objection do not 
realise that there is no real self-government in a school. 
School self-government is a device for educating children 
for freedom so that when they reach maturity they may 
take their due share in free and full self-government. 
“The problem is not one of free education but of education 
for freedom. In such an education the teacher is more than 
a guide or arbiter waiting until he is called upon for help.”2 
The teacher has an important role to play in the educative 
process and he must place all the accumulated wisdom 
and experience of the ages at the disposal of the pupils 
so that they may draw upon it quite freely. 

6. The Group-Master —This brings us to the duties 
of the Group-master in the Group system. If the group 
is the family in the wider school community, the Group- 
master is the Head of the family. He is responsible for 
the general development of each child. Every aspect of 
the child’s life whether it relates to health or studies or 
social and emotional development comes within the scope 
of the Group-master’s duty and care. He makes systematic 
observations of the behaviour of the children of his group 
and maintains records which may help him in guiding the 
proper development of each child. He discusses the 
problem of difficult children with his assistant masters and 
if necessary refers these cases to the Staff Council, to suggest 
remedies. Special problems are referred to the school 
Psychologist who gives his expert advice. 

The Group-master has also to function as the “career 
master 1 ’ who, with the help of the Headmaster and the 
school Psychologist, advises about the courses which the 
pupils should take up after Matriculation. 

Another important duty of the Group-master is to enlist 
the co-operation of the parents. He visits the homes of 
parents periodically and sometimes invites them to the School 
and discusses with them the problems of their children.; 
In the case of parents who live outside Udaipur regular 
correspondence is maintained by the Group-master. 
Through quarterly progress reports, celebrations and meet¬ 
ings, parents are kept well informed of the work of the 

2.1.L. Kandel : Conflicting Theories of Education, p. 122. 
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school and of the means by which the school is achieving 
its main objectives. In this way better understanding 
and closer co-operation between the school and the homes 
are established. 

The Group-masters meet together at least once a year to 
discuss their common problems with the Headmaster. 
The latter also consults them in all important matters 
dealing with the general social life of the school. The 
Group-masters’ Council is not a mere formal organisation 
to discuss the inter-group problems but it is the central 
body which interprets the ideals of Vidya Bhawan to the 
junior masters as also to the Group-Leaders and parents, 
and is responsible for putting those ideals into practice. 

III. Group Living Through The Group System 

I have so far described only the bare skeleton of the 
Group System. Within this frame-work can be seen a 
real organised miniature society in which the children 
have to adapt themselves to the Group and improve 
their social behaviour. It is one of the principal functions 
of education to achieve this. It now remains to be 
seen how the Group System helps the child to 
realise his organic unity with the social group. 

The child who lives in the same group for the whole period 
of his stay in the school and who continues to associate 
with the same children and masters of the group in all 
social and 'cultural activities naturally begins to feel 
himself more and more one with the group to which he 
belongs. Some degree of continuity of the existence of the 
Group is considered to be one of the essential conditions 
for developing Group consciousness. In the Group System, 
as organised in Vidya Bhawan, continuity is achieved by 
keeping the same members together for several years. 

Secondly, development of the Group consciousness is 
achieved through inter-group activities such as inter¬ 
group tournaments and competitions. Competition can 
engender a narrow group spirit but team games between 
different groups played in a friendly spirit develop a group 
loyalty without arousing any ill-will or hatred against the 
other groups. But it is not always in the form of compe¬ 
tition that interaction between the different groups takes 



place. There are various occasions such as the school 
Birthday celebrations, Panchayat Day, Inter-School 
Debate and other events when the members of the different 
groups co-operate in making the programme successful. 

Thirdly, the Group System of Vidya Bhawan gives in¬ 
numerable opportunities for educating the students in the 
right kind of leadership. This does not mean bossing over 
others but serving them. He who becomes a leader is in 
a better position to render service to his fellows. 

The improvement of Group behaviour depends to a very 
large extent on the nature of the leadership which each 
group possesses. It is through wise and effective leader¬ 
ship that the general moral level of the group is raised. 
Society will work on a higher plane only when the individual 
subordinates his immediate and selfish ends to a higher 
social purpose. Leaders of the right kind are needed to 
help the group to achieve its most important values. 

Fourthly, in the Group System each child in due course 
is able to have experience of leadership. Each one has the 
capacity of leadership in some form or other and the Group 
System raises him by giving him proper instruction about 
the functions he has to perform. 

The Group System thus attempts to create the psycho¬ 
logical conditions under which the best type of community 
may develop, in which each individual contributes to the 
welfare and progress of the group and where the latter 
performs its function not in opposition to other groups 
but in more and more perfect co-ordination with them. 
It is only in this way that children can be made to realise 
their oneness with their social unit, which grows wider 
and wider till it embraces the whole school community 
andtiltimately the whole of mankind. 

Vidya Bhawan owes much, of its success to this Group 
System. It was this community life which brought the 
appreciation of a distinguished educationist. Prof. Pierre 
Bovet, Director, .T. J. Rousseau Institute for Educational 
Science, Geneva (Switzerland) who visited Vidya Bhawan 
in January 1938 when he toured India as a member 
of the delegation of the New Education Fellowship. He 
wrote in The New Era, “Vidya Bhawan in Udaipur recalls 
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Geheeb’s Odenwaldschule; I know of no school community 
in which I should better like my grandson to be educated 
than this Indian one.” 

What Vidya Bhawau is attempting to do is insignificant 
as compared to the stupendous task of creating world- 
mindedness among the future citizens. The purpose of 
Vidya Bhawan can be better fulfilled only when other 
schools also adopt this system. There is nothing in the 
system which prevents other schools from trying it: only 
they should bear in mind the warning given by Dr. Mehta 
that “the fruit owes its flavour and nutrition not so much 
to the form or technique of the ‘System’—tire bark or 
the leaves of the trees—as to its sap, the spirit in which the 
system is worked.” 
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CHAPTER 4 

CREATIVE SELF-EXPRESSION 

The artist is present in every child. It is the function 
of true education to provide an environment in which the 
creative capacities of the child can be drawn out to the 
maximum. In an atmosphere conducive to self-expression 
the child will find out for himself a suitable medium through 
which he can express himseif. It may take the form of 
music or painting, dance or dramatics. The teacher has 
only to explore the potentialities and to help the child 
to develop along his own characteristic pattern. 

In the past the acquiring of skills and facts by the pupil 
was considered as the goal of education. The main 
emphasis was on the development of abstract intelligence 
which might help the child in his adaptation to the physical 
as well as to the social environment. It has been realised 
only recently that it is equally important to introduce 
creative activities into the school to provide opportunities 
for emotional outlet and self-expression. The harmonious 
development of the personality can only result when both 
intellect and emotions are properly educated. Training, 
of one without the other produces a one-sided and distorted 
personality which can be a great menace to society. An 
integrated personality, which all true education should 
aim at building, is the outcome of the proper and balanced 
education of both intellect and emotions. 

Vidya Bhawan which aims at the all-round development 
of the child necessarily gives due place to arts and creative 
activities. It is impossible to give a full, and detailed 
account of all the activities within this short space, I 
■shall only give here a brief description of some of the 
activities arranged for the children which contribute to the 
growth of their personality and give them opportunities 
for self-expression. 
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I. Music 


The main aim of teaching music in Vidya Bhawan 
is to develop in the children a real love of singing and 
of enjoying good music. It is not our purpose to train 
a few talented performers (though there is provision for 
their education too) but to cultivate taste and appreciation 
for music in every child. We start with the presumption 
that music is in everybody and for everybody, and every 
child is encopraged to contribute his share, according to 
his capacity, no matter how small it may be. 

In the Nursery School, the main'emphasis is on the train¬ 
ing of the ear and on developing the sense of rhythm. 
Simple musical tunes, such as those produced by Jal Taratig 
(vessels filled with varying amounts of water) or the ringing 
of bells, are introduced so that children may appreciate 
the difference between Nod (Sound) and A ghat (noise). 
Simple songs accompanied with rhythmic activities and 
bodily movement are also introduced. 

In the junior classes the emphasis is on the appreciation 
of song. In addition to songs, simple poems are also set to 
melodies and sung by the children. Only those songs are 
selected which are produced by first-rate musicians or 
poets. Folk songs of the Bhils, which are a rich heritage 
of our civilisation, are very much enjoyed by the children. 

At this stage the children are not bothered with the 
technique of notation. The teacher introduces the song 
with Tal (Tempo) and whatever notation is learnt by the 
children is done only in an incidental and indirect manner. 

It may be of some interest to the reader if I give here a 
few samples of the songs which are popular in our Nursery 
and Junior school. 

Nursery Class — 

1) Dekho mera Munna aya. 

2) Bander mujhe banado Ram. 

3) Gudia ko god men main pyax se sulaungi. 

4 ) Khelo Kudo Khelo Kudo. 

5) Badhe chalo bahaduro... 
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Class III :— 

1) Koi nahin hai gair baba koi nahin hai gair, 

2) So kaha jane peer paraijake dil men dard nahoi 
(Raidas). 

3) Ghanta bola chain madrase niklo niklo niklo ghar se. 

4) Deewali ai Deewali ai, nirale khel khilane ai. 

5) Arun yah madhumay desh hamara.... (Jaishanker 
Prasad). 

Class VI :— 

1) AyKisan gai ja pyare hai chalae ja. 

2) Sunder sunder jag jeewan (Sumitra Nandan Pant). 

Class V :— 

1) Tap re madhur madhur man.(Pant). 

2) Kare ga ye thore dinan ki preet. 

3) Ve kahtc mujhko parmeshwar Main Kehta Murli- 
wala. 

4) Bhajan bin bavre tu ne hira sa janam gawaya. 

5) Kaiiha Bhul na jana Mhare duja no thilcana. 

The children are introduced to Tal and Rag when a 
natural desire has been created in them for understanding 
subtle distinctions between different Rags and Tals. Only 
those children who have a special aptitude for music and 
who wish to specialise in that subject make a systematic 
study of theory. The rest of the children are content with 
simple appreciation of good music. 

All the children participate in chorus songs such as 
Tagore’s Jan Gan Man and the national song “Vande 
Mataram", sung at the time of our morning assembly. 
These are very helpful in developing appreciation. It is v 
through active participation and joyous self-expression 
rather than through passive acquisition and mere listening 
that appreciation is developed. 

In the Hobbies class those children with special aptitude 
and talent also learn instrumental music. They learn 
to play on the Siiar, Dilruba, Tabla, Flute and Violin, and 
they form themselves into a fine orchestra for the school. 

On Sunday mornings when the whole school community, 
staff and students, assembles, a musical programme or 
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orchestral concert is arranged, in which children of the 
different classes participate. Every day in the lunch 
interval gramophone records are played. This is another 
device for making good use of leisure. Incidentally it also 
helps in developing appreciation through listening to the 
compositions of great musicians. 

2. Art 

Art provides a wonderful outlet for creative self- 
expression in all sorts of materials, and helps the child to 
express his creative urge in his own unique way. Here also 
the aim in teaching is not to produce painters or sculp¬ 
tors but to develop men and women of wide culture who 
may be able to enrich their daily life through enjoyment 
of the arts. A child who has special aptitude for artistic 
creation and wishes to devote his entire life to it receives 
special attention and is guided along those lines, but for the 
majority of children art only serves as one of the avenues of 
self-expression. Through it the children become sensitive 
to beauty, their powers of observation are developed, 
pleasure increases, and their life becomes more satisfying. 

With this aim in view the emphasis is naturally upon 
the expression of creative impulses and less on technique. 
The child is free to experiment and to work on the themes 
that interest him at the moment. There are no set practice 
exercises in order and design, and no set syllabus of assign¬ 
ments. The child is allowed to express his creative 
fancy in his own way, however crude the form of 
expression may be. The teacher judges results more 
from the standpoint of sincerity and truthfulness than 
from any preconceived ideal. He does not try to get the 
children to follow his own ideals but lets them satisfy 
their own inner urge. The Art teacher is more of an adviser 
than a teacher. 

Art work begins in the Nursery Class where the children 
use various mediums such as clay, plasticine, white and 
coloured paper, crayons, scissors, and a variety of paints. 
They make all sorts of figures, patterns and designs. This 
work is continued in the junior school where they have 
regular periods for Art, The children’s drawings at this 
stage are mostly imaginative and symbolical. After they 
have finished their drawings the Art teacher asks them to 
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try to give verbal meanings to their drawings. These 
interpretations provide an interesting revelation of their 
phantasies and inner emotional life. The children are 
occasionally taken to the garden or to the jungle to 
study natural objects such as plants, flowers, birds and 
animals, but at this stage they are not bothered with their 
accurate representation but are merely encouraged to 
express their ideas of natural objects. 

The stage for precision and accuracy is reached when the 
children pass from the Junior to the Senior grade. This is 
the stage of realism and it is in this period that the children 
are interested in mastering technique. Their drawings 
do not take the form of the abstract and symbolical draw¬ 
ings of the early period but they bear greater and greater 
resemblance to real things. Technique is not important 
at the junior stage but here it assumes an increasing 
importance and the children are helped by means of 
suggestions and direction to attain a mastery of various 
techniques so that their drawings may be more and more 
satisfying to them. Suggestions are made ih the form of 
ideas for completing pictures, or for filling space with 
effective design or colour, or for showing balance or variety. 
The teacher tries to judge to what extent he should let the 
child find his own answer and where he should step in to 
guide him. The children are encouraged to use any 
medium that appeals to them and try whatever type of 
work they like—landscape, people, animals, design and 
lettering, mural painting, cartoons or caricatures. 

In order that Art may serve not only as a medium of 
self-expression but also prove useful to the child in his 
daily life, an attempt is made to co-ordinate Art 
with other school subjects. The children use colours 
in map making; in decorating and illustrating their 
stores; in drawing the pictures of birds and animals in 
their nature study lessons; in making designs for the covers 
of their copy-books and note-books. The children also 
use stencils for making posters and other placards.- 

3. Dramatics 

Drama is very popular in Yidya Bhawan and rightly 
so as it is the most potent instrument for teaching creative 
self-expression. In all the important celebrations—Vasant 
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Panchmi, Janamashthami, the School Anniversary, Visitors* 
Day—dramas form the chief items of the programme. 

Apart from its use in the development of the individual 
child, Drama has great social value. Of all the arts, 
Drama provides the greatest opportunities for co-operation. 
The finished product is not the work of any one individual 
but the outcome of common endeavour. There are 
occasions, such as in making preparations for a pageant 
or for the school Anniversary, when the whole school 
participates. It is ' therefore not surprising that Drama 
should have such an important place in Vidya Bhawan 
where special emphasis is laid on developing habits of 
co-operation and social understanding. 

For lack of sufficient funds, the school has not been able 
to provide a theatre of its own but this does not in any way 
deter the children, though it makes their work more 
difficult. Whenever they have to present a show they 
improvise their own stage and arrange for their costumes ; 
|they design and construct masks and many varieties of 
jjfSlecorative ornaments ; they tackle the practical problems 
of drawing the curtains, the arrangement of lights, and the 
making of suitable scenery. In planning the stage every 
child gets work for which he is best suited and the whole 
activity is for the most part self-managed. Dramas provide 
scope for the gifted child with artistic ability as well as 
for the practical child who does not feel any urge to express 
himself through the fine arts. 

In the Nursery class dramatics take the form of free 
make-believe play. There is no previous planning on the 
part of children and no direction from the teacher. Once 
the children begin to feel at home and secure in the presence 
of the teacher, they give spontaneous expression to their 
dramatic urge. No elaborate setting or lighting arrange- • 
ments are necessary at this stage. Simple costumes are 
provided whenever necessary. The child’s imagination 
is fertile and makes up for whatever may be lacking in 
reality. 

The dramas of the junior school usually centre round 
stories with a definite plot. The children are interested in 
representing the life of animals, or of heroes of history 
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or stories from literature. As in the first stage, costumes 
are important, but here they become more elaborate in 
design and finish. Though the play is more organised and 
is definitely produced for an audience there is no demand 
for elaborate staging. The class room or the school 
verandah or a corner in the Hostel serves their purpose. 

It is in the senior school that the need is felt for a real 
professional play. The children put in any amount of 
labour in making elaborate stage decorations, in finding 
out the most beautiful and appropriate costumes and in 
producing all the lighting effects that are possible. Special 
emphasis is laid on completeness of the final product, and 
great care is taken to see that the play is polished in every 
detail. It is for this reason that there are a number of 
rehearsals before the play is ready to be staged. 

Dramatic art provides innumerable opportunities for 
correlation of different subjects and in Vidya Bhawan 
full advantage is taken of this. Drama has natural 
affinities with all the fine arts because it works with the 
aesthetic values of line, form and colour. In the construc¬ 
tion of the stage and lighting arrangements, carpentry 
and other mechanical and industrial arts are also utilised. 
Drama has a direct relationship with language and litera¬ 
ture. When the children are preparing or rehearsing their 
parts, they are indirectly and unconsciously improving 
their speech-habits and language. Even those children 
who are sensitive to criticism do not mind being criticised 
in speech on the stage. In Vidya Bhawan the co-ordination 
between language and drama is easily achieved because 
the Hindi Master is also in charge, of dramatics. When 
the children prepared pageants of the life of Buddha, 
Christ, Vikramaditya, and the Mahabbarat, on the several 
occasions of our school anniversaries, they made a syste¬ 
matic study of the history of these periods In the dramati¬ 
zation of historic events, epochs or movements, the children 
have to find costumes appropriate to the age which the 
drama represents, and to study the customs and habits 
of the people; in this way they recreate past history. 
Dances and Music add to the beauty of the effect, and so 
find a natural place in a good drama. 

The creative possibilities of the drama are unlimited and 
it must be admitted that in Vidya Bhawan we have not yet 
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been able to explore their full possibilities. In the Senior 
School, the children occasionally write their own plays and 
stage them under the auspices of the Hindi Natya Samiti 
(Dramatic Society) but most of the plays that are staged 
are written eithef by the Hindi Master or by some famous 
playwrights. In order to make drama a vital force in 
creative teaching, it is essential that the children should be 
encouraged to write their own plays. It is expected that 
Vidya Bhawan will gradually advance in this direction 
and make full use of the potentialities of dramatic art. 

4. Creative Writing 

The children are also encouraged to express themselves 
through words, by writing their own compositions in 
connection with all the activities of school life. The 
Open-Air Session, the School Anniversary, camps, excur¬ 
sions, school celebrations and meetings all provide rich 
experiences, and the children feel a natural urge to express 
their feelings and emotions about these. In the Open-Air 
Session the children have written many beautiful essays 
and poems which either describe some striking scene or 
express their feelings and emotions. The children have 
also to prepare reports of their hikes and excursions, and 
also to write accounts of various'meetings. The Panchayat 
produces a school Magazine SAHITYA which further 
encourages the children to make original contributions in 
the form of stories, poems and dramas. In this way the 
school makes a definite attempt to provide an environment 
which stimulates writing in a natural and spontaneous 
manner. 

5. Rhythmic Education 

Dancing is another medium through which the child 
naturally expresses his feelings and emotions. Rhythmic 
movements and self-expression through bodily gestures 
are a natural and spontaneous activity of the child. Edu¬ 
cationists have, however, realised the v; : h.ie of rhythm in 
education only very recently. The iuuilr.ncni of i .uural- 
ness, poise, muscular co-ordination a id >iev!\T:_y r.r.ind 
outcomes of proper physical development are worthy 
objectives of sound education. It is only when a child 
has attained muscular control and physical co-ordination 
that he gets a real feeling of freedom. ,,, , 
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For the last five years efforts have been made t>y viaya 
Bhawan to evolve a system of rhythmic education suitable 
for school children. 

In the junior school the children beat time to their own 
singing with hands and feet. Music and rhythmic move¬ 
ments are co-ordinated. 

A special class has also been opened for teaching dancing. 
Children who are interested in this art join this class on 
alternate days in their physical education period. In this 
class, emphasis is laid on spontaneity and expression and 
not on formal dancing. Special kinds of exercises for 
bringing about co-ordination of the different parts of the 
body and for developing grace and flexibility are given. 
Indian folk dances, especially the Bliil dances of Mewar 
and thefollc'dances of Manipuri, have also been introduced. 

Children who have a special interest in dancing also 
attend the Hobbies group working at this art, where they 
learn Indian classical dances. Here also the orthodox 
classical style is not followed rigidly. Our Dance 
teacher has introduced various modifications to make the 
classical dances a suitable medium for the expression of 
children's emotions. Dances based on the mythological 
stories of tire Ranrayan and the Mahabharat accompanied 
with expressive orchestral music are composed to make 
these dances really alive and interesting to the children. 

Dancing in Vidya Bhawan is still in an experimental 
stage and it has not been possible to make it an integral 
part of the curriculum. Its educational value as a medium 
of self-expression is undoubtedly great and as soon as 
arrangements can be made it is our definite aim to give 
dancing the same place in the curriculum as Music, Art and 
Dramatics. 

6. Hobbies 

The School provides a special period in the time-table 
for hobbies such as leather-work, book-binding, wood¬ 
work, spinning and weaving, clay-modelling, gardening 
and needle-work. Every child is encouraged to take up 
some kind of hobby, so that it may later on become an 
occupation for his leisure time and a source of everlasting 
pleasure. The children are free to choose whatever hobby 
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they like and discover for themselves through which 
hobby their creative urge can find best expression. Those 
who are not interested in crafts are free to join the music, 
dancing and art groups. 

This is a short account of what the school is doing to 
enhance the personality of the child through creative 
self-expression. 

The school has to work under various limitations, the 
chief among them being/the cramping effect of the Board’s 
High School Examination. It is only when we have freed 
ourselves from this that we shall have freely lifted “the 
lid of restraint” from the child and restored him to his 
real self. 

It will be clear from the above description that we do not 
aim at producing professional musicians, artists or writers. 
The emphasis is not on “creative product” but on 
“creative production”. We believe with Rugg and 
Shumaker that “ personality sensitive to the finer nuances 
of art appreciation has just as much a place in the world’s 
living as has the actual production of creative art forms”.3 

3 Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker: The Child-Centred School,p. 282. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE OPEN-AIR SESSION 

The Ope a-Air Session of Vidya Bhawan, which is held 
every year for About a fortnight, may be considered as 
taking us a step forward in the development of the 
technique of progressive education in India, for this 
experiment marks in many respects a distinct departure 
from traditional education. 

I. Traditional Education Versus Progressive 
Education 

Before giving an account of an Open-Air Session, I shall 
mention briefly those principles of education which are the 
chief objectives in carrying out this experiment. 

We are all familiar with traditional education 
which merely transmitted the culture and knowledge 
acquired in the past and stored up in books. Schools 
were the places and teachers the agents for imparting this 
formulated body of pre-digested knowledge. Instead of 
cultivating a ‘problem-consciousness’ among pupils, 
ready answers were presented to stated problems. As a 
result of this passive mastery of some of the finished pro¬ 
ducts of thought, the creative and constructive ability of 
the child was numbed. This academic and static education 
lacked the dynamic force which is essential for the conti¬ 
nuous growth of the human personality. Education 
should enable a youth to adapt himself adequately to the 
ever-changing condition of social environment. None 
of us has the least doubt that traditional education has 
failed in this respect. 

Progressive education based on individual experience is 
the remedy for this defect. Therefore it is important to 
select physical and social surroundings which may provide 
the experiences necessary to help the individual in his 
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continuous growth. Everything depends on the quality 
of the experience which a person has. A child in an 
ordinary school does have experiences, hut his experiences 
set a limit to his thinking and retard his growth He 
learns history, geography, mathematics and other subjects, 
but they do not help him in adapting himself to the actual 
conditions of life and he cannot bring out his latent powers 
of judgment and reasoning when new problems arise. 
Such a person may be learned, yet a miserable failure in 
actual life. Real education should sensitize the minds of 
young learners in such a way that they can apply their 
knowledge in productive activities and can understand 
the various methods of classifying and interpreting facts. 
Education should develop a spirit of inquiry, and this is 
what progressive education is attempting to do by organiz¬ 
ing teaching around the vital experiences of the learners 
and by throwing off the yoke of dead subject-matter. 

Secondly, traditional education ignored altogether the 
emotional development of the child and considered as the 
ideal man the one who had repressed all his emotions and 
feelings and who was able to think and act rationally and 
objectively. Progressive education, on the other hand, is 
opposed to this kind of ‘emotional anaesthesia’ and believes 
that intelligence, reason and skills, like science and techno¬ 
logy, are but the servants of the feelings and emotions 
which govern the individual. In order to save the world 
from violence and brutality, it is essential that the finer 
feelings of love and respect for others should be developed 
from an early age. Progressive education, therefore, 
emphasizes the human relationship between the teacher 
and the pupil, because it is this which forms the pattern 
of all future human relationships. It further utilises 
aesthetic experience, play, poetry and drama in order to 
make children sympathetically aware of human needs and 
sufferings, and to stimulate and keep alive their sensibilities. 

A third way in which traditional education differs from 
progressive education is in the methods of moral training. 
According to the former, moral training consists in the for¬ 
mation of habits in conformity with a fixed standard or 
rules of conduct. . Fear and punishment, therefore, become 
necessary weapons for breaking the will of the child and for 
obtaining strict adherence to these rules. Progressive 
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education believes in giving freedom to the child and yet 
maintaining an ordered community life by employing the 
method of social control and self-discipline. It creates 
situations and co-operative activities to which all indivi¬ 
duals have an opportunity to contribute and for which all 
feel a responsibility. Thdarbitrary authority of the teacher 
is reduced to a minimum/ftnd when he has to intervene 
he does so as a representative of the group. 

2. Site 

Turning to a recent Open-Air Session, much thought 
was given to the choice of a suitable site. The headmaster 
with three other teachers visited Gogunda, which is situated 
at a distance of thirty miles from Udaipur, and decided that 
Undri village, near Gogunda, was a suitable place for the 
Open-Air Session. 

Gogunda has great historical impor tance. It was here 
that the ceremony of the accession of Maharana Pratap 
took place and it was here also that he faced the Mughal 
armies of Akbar after having fought the famous battle of 
Haldighat, which is only sixteen miles from Gogunda. 
The Dholia hill in the neighbourhood of Gogunda, where 
Rana Pratap took shelter with his family, still bears some 
ruins of old houses. The high peaks of the Aravali range 
in this area are comparatively rich in forests and provide 
sufficient scope for studies in geography, physiography, 
agriculture and natural vegetation. Bamboo from the 
forests and the soft clay of Gogunda were available for 
■handicraft work by the younger children. The heroic 
legends, dramas and poetry of Rana Pratap’s period and the 
folk songs and the social and religious customs of the Bhils 
were considered fit subjects for literary study. The 
natural beauty of the place was such as to inspire artistic 
work in painting, music and poetry. Accordingly, a suita¬ 
ble syllabus was prepared which contained only those 
subjects which could easily be correlated with the place. 

3. Organization 

, Children from Classes III to IX were taken to the Open¬ 
-Air Session. The youngest pupils and their teachers were 
Fleft at Udaipur, because they were too young to stand the 
hardship of camp life and Class X was also left behind as 
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the pupils were busy preparing for an examination. The 
eighty children who joined the. Open-Air Session were 
divided into seven Shrenis (groups), care being taken as far 
as possible to put together children of the same age and 
with similar interests and natural aptitudes. 

The following were the Shrenis : 

(a) Pratap Shteni consisting of seven children and two 
teachers (to study the history of Gogunda). 

(b) Dursa Shreni (named after a great poet of Pratap’s 

r_*rir T. eosi«ht v " o* seven children and two teachers 
(n> I' .i iM'-v). 

(c) Kala Shreni consisting of eight children and one 
teacher (to study art). 

(d) Bhugol Shreni consisting of eleven children and one 
teacher (to study the geography of the place). 

(e) (/) and (g) The three junior Shrenis were to study 
the history and natural surroundings of the place 
and devote their time to creative activities such as 
clay-modelling, pottery and bamboo work. 

4. Application op tup Principles 
A. Education by Experience 

The Open-Air Session may be divided into two parts ; 
(a) training and (/;) camping. 

It took four days for all the Shrenis, proceeding by 
different routes, to reach their destination. The selection 
of the route was determined by the specific interest which 
it possessed for each Shreni. " ^ 

The Panchayat (i.e., Leaders’ Council) organised a 
function on the morning of the Basanta Panchmi— 
February I—and we were ready to start (after kit inspec¬ 
tion, meals and rest) at 2 p.m. We did not, however 
actually start before 5 p.m. as our baggage camels were 
very recalcitrant. ( 

The Pratap and Dursa Shrenis journeyed via Khamnor , 
visiting Ghasyar and Haldighat. These Shrenis walked 
m all about fifty-two miles. The history teacher took 
advantage of their visit to Ghasyar, where there is an old 
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Vaishnavite temple, to give a talk on Vaishnavism, and 
at Haldighat he gave another talk on Pratap and the battle 
of Haldighat. There could not have been a better environ¬ 
ment for these lessons than these historical places where 
everybody naturally felt inspired. While the Shrenis 
were seated round the Memorial of Chaitak, the Hindi 
teacher recited some thrilling poems about this favourite 
horse of Pratap. 

The Kala Shreni went to Nathdwara by train to see the 
Nathdwara School of Art and they visited several art 
studios there. Some of the boys had interesting talks 
and discussions with the artists. From Nathdwara they 
walked to join the other Shrenis at Haldighat. 

The Bhugol Shreni went to Kankroli by train to have a 
look at the Marine Air base, and with the help of the 
Superintendent they studied conditions necessary for the 
landing of the sea-plane, and saw the observatory and the 
wireless transmitter. They also visited the watermill, 
mica and marble mines and handloom weaving sheds at 
Rajnagar. There the teacher gave talks on the uses of 
mica and marble. After having visited these places of 
interest, this Shreni joined the other three at Haldighat 
and from there they all marched together to Undri. 

Two junior Shrenis went by the direct route via Madar, 
and the third, consisting of the youngest children, was 
sent by bus. The junior Shrenis halted at Gogunda and 
visited several interesting places there, such as the memorial 
of Maharana Udai Sinha and the place where the ceremony 
of accession of Maharana Pratap was performed; interesting 
stories were told by the history teacher about the life of 
Pratap and his fight with the Mughals: Some children 
visited the house of potters (Gogunda being a centre of 
the pottery industry) and took some practical lessons from 
them. 

All the seven Shrenis reached the camping place on 
February 4 and they had interesting tales to tell about their 
adventures and experiences. For most of the children this 
was an altogether new experience, but it was remarkable 
that they stood the journey so well. 

This completes the first stage of the Open-Air Session. 
Apart from its utility in arousing interest and curiosity 
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in the work which the children were to ao m me next iew 
days, these trips' , were very useful in developing in them 
habits of: physical endurance, self-discipline and a spirit 
of adventure. • 

On the fifth morning all the Shrenis started to work out 
their syllabuses which had been previously planned. 

The following articles and charts were prepared by 
different inembers of the Pratap Shreni after careful 
thought and study: 

1. Feudalism in Mewar in-the eighteenth and nine- 
. teenth centuries. 

2. Genealogical table of the rulers of Mewar. 

3. History of the origin of the Rajputs and their 
different classes. 

4. History of some Bhil families which have settled 
in Undri. 

5. Some controversial points in the history of Pratap. 

" . In doing this work they had to consult all available 
.historical records. 

The children of the Dursa Shreni also consulted books 
before writing, essays on the following subjects: 

1. The life of Pratap. 

2. Rasas in Rajasthani poetry. 

3. Mira and her poetry. 

4. A drama on the life of Pratap. 

5. Prithvi Raj and his poetry. 

6. Pratap in Rajasthani literature.' 

7. Dursa and his poetry. 

8. Literature in Dingal (the literary language of 
- Rajasthan). 

. , They also wrote essays on Haldighat, the memorial of 
Maharana Udai Sinha and other topics. 

The Bhugol Shreni studied the following : 

1. The different kinds of rocks found in the area. 

2. Physical features of Undri and Sevari villages. 
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3. Forests of Gogunda and ways of increasing their 
revenue. 

4. Agricultural conditions in Gogunda in general and 
Undid and Sevan in particular—Irrigation systems 
in these areas. 

5. The cottage industries of Gogunda and ways of 
improving the pottery industry, 

6. History of the growth of Gogunda, Undri and Sevan 
from a geographical point of view. 

They also wrote an account pf the life of, the Bhils in 
• this area and made ; 

1. A weathercopk. ■ ■ 

2. A model of a watermill. 

3. A projection of the Gogunda watershed. 

4. A large scale map of Gogunda. 

5. A map showing routes followed by the different 
Shrenis. 

6. A survey map of Undri and the camp. 

The Kala (Art) Shreni made a special study of the Bhils, 
horses, chickens, landscapes and trees (all of which are 
found in the neighbourhood of Undri) and drew realistic 
sketches. They also painted some imaginative pictures 
from the life of Pratap and Akbar. 

The junior Shrenis concentrated mainly on nature study 
and history in the mornings. They arranged excursions 
to the bamboo forests and wrote life histories'of bamboos,' 
birds, trees and plants which they had observed on- the- way. 
They also visited the cottages of the Bhils and studied then- 
ways of living. In history they studied the life of Rana 
Pratap and Udai Sinha, the battle of Haldighat and the 
battle of Gogunda. ' 

The afternoon was occupied in arts and crafts. During 
the period the children made different kinds of bamboo 
furniture such as chairs, tea-tables, book-racks, baskets 
fend chiks, and they also made various kinds of pottery 
such as cups and saucers, flowerpots, etc., in addition to 
models of birds and animals which they had observed in the 
neighbourhood. 
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B. Education of Emotions 

Apart from the softening influence of nature the follow¬ 
ing conscious efforts were made to develop the finer sensi¬ 
bilities in the children. 

The organization of Shrenis in the Open-Air Session is 
such that it brings pupils and teachers into close contact 
and they come to know and understand each other better. 
The community life of the Open-Air Session brings forth 
emotional responses which are not easily found in the 
everyday life of the classroom. Several instances could be 
cited where children have shown great improvement in 
their loyalty to the group and affection for their teachers. 

In the morning assembly, after some music, a short talk 
of ten minutes was given daily by a member of the staff. 
The purpose of these talks was to inspire the children and 
to develop in them a broad outlook on life without giving 
them any direct moral instruction. Talks were arranged 
on the following subjects : 

1. A lesson from anthropology. 

2. The illusion of civilization. 

3. Labour of love. 

4. Development of man through self-sacrifice. 

5. A lesson from the Bible. 

6. The poet and Nature. 

At sunset the school assembled on the top of a hill 
and sat there in perfect silence for about twenty minutes, 
enjoying the beauty of Nature. 

In the eveniug assemblies were arranged where members 
of the staff and boys recited poems—some of their own 
composition. 

C. Self-discipline 

In the Open-Air Session we seldom had to face the prob¬ 
lem of discipline, the chief reason being that the children 
were entrusted with responsibility for many of the activities. 
Each Shreni elected a leader of its own and all the Shreni. 
masters and Shreni leaders formed the Camp Council, with 
the headmaster as President. The leaders themselves 
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!, and in those activities 
they received, the full co-operation of the others. The 
leaders were also responsible for maintairiing the general 
discipline of their own Shrenis. The meetings of the 
Council were held every alternate day to discuss various 
problems of general interest. 

5. Conclusion 

This is a brief record of the work wliich was done in 
less than a fortnight. The quantity as well as the quality 
of the intellectual work was much greater than in the every¬ 
day work of the classroom. The simple and regulated life 
of the camp improved the health of the children and the 
way in which they kept cheerful throughout the Open-Air 
Session indicates that the natural surroundings had had 
some influence on their emotional life. It would be wrong 
to think that this fortnight was only a passing influence; 
every experience leaves a permanent effect on personality 
and moulds character, either for good or for ill. And 
who can deny that the effect of this experiment was 
almost entirely for good ? 



assemblies 


•b 

and game 
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CHAPTER 6 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN 
THE OPEN-AIR SESSION 

In the previous chapter I dealt with that aspect of 
education which deals with learning and acquiring of know¬ 
ledge in the Open-Air Session. It was shown there how in 
the Open-Air Session we take advantage of the situations 
to arouse interests in children and to interrelate learning 
with their real experiences. In this chapter, I wish to 
describe briefly the measures we adopt for developing social 
consciousness in the members of our school community. 

The desire for social integration is one of the basic needs 
of the child as are the needs for security and self-expression. 
It should be one of the principal aims of education, therefore, 
ito develop social consciousness in children. Real social 
[consciousness recognizes the interdependence of the 
individual and society, that is to say, it recognizes that the 
well-being of society is as dependent on the individual as 
is the well-being of the individual on society. The real¬ 
ization of the organic unity of the individual with his own 
particular family, with his community, with his nation and 
with mankind as a whole, does not dawn upon the child 
instinctively and suddenly, but has to be developed 
gradually through the positive efforts made by the home 
and the school. ^ 

A unique opportunity for developing social consciousness 
in children is provided by the Open-Air Session, when the 
whole school, teachers and children, live together. Social 
outlook and social responsibility are best developed in an 
individual by participating freely and actively in group 
life and group activities. The whole school is therefore 
divided into several shrenis (groups), the basis of division 
being the interest and aptitude of a child in a particular 
subject. As far as possible full freedom is given to the 
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child to choose his own shreni, except in those rare cases 
when the teacher feels that the child would be more useful 
in another group than the one he has chosen. 

As soon as the shrenis are formed, each member begins 
to identify himself with his shreni His individuality is 
merged iu the shreni and he is more interested in the success 
of his shreni than in his own private achievements. 

The size of the shreni is purposely kept small—it varies 
from fourteen members to twenty-five—because it is in 
small groups that the children get real opportunities for 
initiative and self-expression. The larger the group, the 
greater the danger of stifling the individuality of the child. 
Independence of thought and action, as also leadership, 
are best developed in small groups. 

The organization of these shrenis is essentially 
democratic. It is only by practising democracy in our 
homes and schools that we can realize our dream of a fully 
democratic world. Our shrenis are, therefore, autonomous 
units. They make their own programmes for tours and 
excursions, apportion duties among themselves, elect their 
own leaders and office-bearers and draw up plans of studies 
with the help and guidance of the teacher. They 
have freedom of action so long as it does not violate the 
freedom of other shrenis and conflict with the general plan 
of the school. As an illustration I quote the example of a 
shreni which wanted to start a day earlier so that its 
members might get more time to study a sugar factory. As : 
their plan did not mean additional expenditure to the 
sfihool, and as it did not upset the general programme,: 
permission was readily granted, 

, While the organization ' of different shrenis develops 
‘intragroup virtues’ such as loyalty to one’s own group 
and obedience to the leader, there is also the danger of 
arousing ‘extra-group quality’’, such as hostility and arro¬ 
gance towards other groups, as are developed in countries 
governed by dictators. We should be on our guard against 
this kind of development. Education will be failing in' 
its true purpose if it does not develop ‘large group con*| 
sciousness’ among the children and make them think ini' 
terms of the well-being of mankind in general and not only 
of their family , ^community- or; natiorrr j 



In the Open-Air Session the children come to realize 
easily and naturally that their shreni cannot function 
properly nor [he individuals get full satisfaction for them¬ 
selves unless they co-ordinate their work with other shrenis. 
Before starting for the Open-Air Session, therefore, the 
head shreni-masters and shveni-leaders meet together 
and form the Camp Council. The Camp Council is the 
central body which co-ordinates the work of different 
shrenis and draws up a general programme for the whole 
school. It holds its meeting, almost every evening and 
reviews the work of the day. The shreni! continue to 
function as independent units, but there are a number 
of activities such as games, meals, the daily bulletin, 
camp fire, mqjlis and social service, in which the shrenis 
have to contribute and take mutual aid. For carrying 
out various duties the Camp Council appointed the follow¬ 
ing committees with one teacher in each committee as an 
expert adviser: 

1. Daily Bulletin Committee. 

2. Games Committee. - 

3. Mess Committee. 

4. Entertainment Committee. 

5. Health and sanitation Committee. 

I will now give a few examples to show how these com¬ 
mittees function and how the children co-operate with each 
other in carrying out a common enterprise. The editor of 
the daily bulletin ( Arunodaya ) is assisted by six collaborating 
editors elected from different shrenis and there is also an 
artist who contributes cartoons. The collaborating editors 
collect news and original articles from different shrenis 
and thus help the chief editor. Similarly the Mess Com¬ 
mittee drew up a programme for the service of meals. Each 
shreni was asked to serve meals by turns, by sacrificing 
a part of the rest period. It willingly co-operated as it 
could not refuse to serve others when it accepted the 
service of other shrenis. Different shrenis also took charge 
of arranging the evening programmes of entertainment 
such as camp fire, majlis (assembly) and social service, 
and each shreni did its best to make the programme 
interesting. 
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In all such common enterprises the children realize? 
from day to day the interdependence of shrenis on one 
another. They understood, without any sermonizing 
on our part, that they were members of a closely-knit 
community and that they could not have a separate 
independent existence apart from it. Each individual 
could best fulfil himself by remaining a member of the 
community and working for its progress. In this way the 
dangers of ‘small-group consciousness’ such as clannish¬ 
ness, cliquishness and gang-spirit, which are but forms of 
class-hatred, were avoided. In the Open-Air Session the 
children do not show any hostility towards the members 
of other shrenis except at the camp fire, when they some¬ 
times make fun of the mistakes made by other shrenis. 
But this is a healthy expression of their feeling of rivalry 
and does not go beyond the exchange of harmless jokes. 

Another important method for developing social consci¬ 
ousness is to utilize the resources of the community, and the 
Open-Air Session provides ample opportunities for this. 
The children visit factories and farms and thus get direct 
experience of the conditions existing there. They study 
various social and economic problems such as the relation 
of capital and labour, the conditions of the farmer and the 
labourer, and the relation of the rural and urban com¬ 
munities. These field trips not only acquaint the children 
with things as they are, but v they open up problems which 
they will ultimately have to solve. I quote an instance 
to show how these excursions help in awakening social 
conscience. The economics shreni went to visit a factory 
and, after seeing the whole factory, wanted to visit the 
workmen’s living quarters. The guide who was taking 
them round advised them not to go to the evil-smelling 
slums, and he refused to conduct them. But the children 
insisted, as they said that, after all, the labourers' living 
in the slums were their own brothers. In the same way the 
sociology shreni studied the customs and habits of different 
communities such, as Kahars, calico-printers, Lodhas, 
Purviya Gadri and Jats, and though they found different 
patterns of customs, they realized that there was an 
essential unity in their culture. Similarly the study by the 
literature shreni of folk-songs and dialects of the rural 
communities developed an appreciation of their simple 
life. 
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The villagers were invited to our entertainments in the 
evening. Two shrenis undertook to show slides, dealing 
with social evils and the economic problems of the villagers, 
which had been specially obtained from the Sevak Mandal, 
Benares Hindu University. We do not flatter ourselves 
with the idea that, by showing these slides and by giving 
some talks to the villagers, we made any substantial 
contribution to the welfare of the village community, 
but we do believe that social service programmes like these 
arranged by the school-children go a long way in building 
up a social outlook and aptitudes for social service—and 
this is one of the chief purposes of our Open-Air Session. , 
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CHAPTER 7 

ESTHETIC EDUCATION IN THE OPEN-AIR 
SESSION 

j : 

The Open-Air Session provides great opportunities for 
the esthetic education of the child. In the 1942 Open-Air 
'Session of Vidya Bhawan special emphasis was laid on the 
development of the aesthetic aspect of the child’s per¬ 
sonality and here is a brief report of the means adopted. 

The charm and beauty of the place where we held the 
Open-Air Session was a source of great inspiration. Even 
the dullest child could not fail to be impressed by the 
grandeur of the rich valley spreading itself in the bosom 
of the wild and rugged hills, The soft murmuring music 
of the stream which flowed near our camp gladdened the 
hearts of even those who were overwhelmed with cares and 
responsibilities. The solitude of the place, disturbed now 
and then only by the twittering of birds, brought peace 
to troubled hearts. For a fortnight our children clapped 
their hands and danced with joy in harmony with nature. 

In addition to natural beauty, the place also had human 
interest. It is associated with the name of Raidas who 
went there at the invitation of Queen Mirabai. Raidas was 
an Untouchable—a Chamar by birth—but became a great 
devotee and had many followers. Many stories about 
him are prevalent. One of them is that once Mira went to 
Kashi and offered to become a disciple of Raidas. At this 
the orthodox Brahmins raised loud protests and approached 
the queen to dissuade her from becoming the disciple of a 
Chamar. The queen replied that she would select only 
that person as her gum who could bring the idol of 
Shaligram to life. The Brahmins made attempts to bring 
it to life but they all failed. At last Raidas succeeded in 
his attempt and Mirabai became his disciple. 



There may not be any truth in the story but it was a 
sufficient stimulus for children to weave their phantasies 
round it. One boy wrote a short play on the life of Raidas, 
two scenes of which were staged on the Visitors’ Day. 
Some children studied his tihajans (hymns.) The main 
purpose of the Sahitya Shreni (Literature Group) consisted 
of the study of the bhaktl movement and the poetry of 
different bhaktas such as Raidas, ICabir and Mirabai; and 
articles were written on the following subjects: Ramanand 
and Hindu culture, Sufism, the Bhakti period in Hindi 
poetry, religion of Sants, Bhaktas of the Middle Ages, 
Raidas and his poetry, Muslim poets of the Bhakti period. 

In addition to these, each child kept a diary in which 
he daily wrote his reflections and his experiences of the 
Open-Air Session. Some also composed original verses. 

This type of work, in which children are encouraged to 
, compose verses and write essays, is the best and the most 
leffectivc means of cultivating appreciation of literature. 

For the study of Raidas and other contemporary bhaktas 
a true atmosphere of religious devotion was created by 
bringing children to a place where Raidas lived and sang his 
immortal songs. Children drew inspiration from this great 
mystic and not only read and enjoyed his poetry and that 
of other bhaktas but they themselves became young Raidases 
and thus enjoyed the poetry of Raidas all the more. Creative 
activities are the result of strong and intense feelings. We 
enjoy reading a novel or a poem because we unconsciously 
identify ourselves with the characters depicted in the novel 
or with the feelings and aspirations of the poet. It is 
only through this kind of identification that literature 
gives emotional satisfaction. 

A new shreni was formed this year which was named the 
Lalit Kala Shenii. It was divided into three groups—one 
to practise Indian dancing, the second to study music, 
and the third to learn sculpture. The main work of this 
shreni was confined to the observation and study of sculp¬ 
ture in the two temples of Nagda which were built about 
the tenth century. Though Hindu art had declined during 
this period the statues show a wonderful sense of harmony 
of form and rhythm. The artists have also shown great 
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ingenuity in architectural design and decoration. Some 
statues have a sensuous appeal but there are others on 
which an expression of deep meditation is prominently 
marked. There is a sense of unreality about the curves 
of the bodies but the figures are perfect in form, and life-like. 
Children stayed in these temples for four days and they 
were never tired of looking at and admiring these statues. 

The dancing group, under the guidance of our teacher of 
dancing, who had his training at Uday Shanker’s 
Culture Centre at Almora, observed the dance poses 
of the statues and practised them. Interesting talks on 
Indian dancing and Indian sculpture were also given. 

It might be noted here incidentally that Indian dancing 
is an outcome of Indian sculpture and Indian, painting. 
Our children therefore imitated and represented different 
kinds of mudrax —gestures and postures of the statues—in 
the most natural way. 

It is a great tragedy that in our country we have not yet 
overcome the prejudice against dancing. Modern psycho¬ 
logy has established the great value of rhythm in the 
development of harmonious personality. Education for 
life cannot ignore this important aspect. There is rhythm 
in life as there is rhythm in nature. Our mental and 
emotional life is naturally adjusted to respond to rhythm, 
and this is no wonder because the external influences 
which affect life are themselves rhythmical. Seasons and 
tides, spring-time and harvest, night and day, occur in 
periodic alternation. 

On the-basis of their observation in the temples children 
composed the following dances : 

1. A female dancer. She comes to worship in the 
temple and dances before the Lord. Other persons play 
the accompanying musical instruments. 

2. Gopci Krishana: Krishna is playing in the jungle 
with Gopas. They request him to play the flute and 
dance. After a great deal of persuasion Krishna agrees 
to dance and then Gopas also join him. 

3. Nataraj : The dance of Nataraj is one of the greatest 
creations of Indian art. The grandeur of the conception 
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of Shiva as a cosmic dancer is a synthesis of science, religion 
and art. It is the richest cultural heritage that has been 
Handed' down to us. In this dance Lord Shiva sits in 
meditation before the creation of the universe. He then 
wakes up and creates the universe and blesses it and then 
again dissolves it. 

Another group of the Lalit Kala Shreni devoted much 
of its time to learning the bhajans of Raidas. Our music 
teacher set the bhajans to simple and melodious tunes and 
they were sung by children of this group every day at the 
time of the morning assemblies. The other children also 
joined in the chorus and the whole camp was filled with 
soft 1 and melodious music which mingled with the music 
of nature to create a sublime and devotional atmosphere. 

In the absence of suitable stone, the third group of the 
Lalit Kala made some statues of clay. For making these 
they drew inspiration from the temples where they had 
stayed. The models lack perfection and finish but the 
children derived great joy from this creative work. Besides 
Cultivating imagination this art can be the most interesting 
occupation for children and one of the best means of express¬ 
ing their emotions. Another Shreni, the Chitra Kala 
Shreni. spent four days in the temple, and, with the help 
of our art teacher, they studied the statues closely 
and tried to discover the emotional elements inherent in 
the figures. Each selected his own figure or design 
and tried to reproduce it, emphasis being placed not upon 
likeness or completeness of representation but rather upon 
the force and intensity of the emotional elements which 
the artist had presented in his work. Some were 
successful in discovering the real purpose of the artist 
and correctly reproduced the figures of the statues: most of 
them at least got a glimpse into the soul of a great artist. 
From the educational point of view this in itself is a real 
gain. The capacity to do creative work is limited to 
minority but the rest of us can learn to discriminate 
between good and bad art. 

For the appreciation of beauty in nature and art there 
should be as little external distraction as possible. When 
we enjoy looking at a beautiful painting or a sunset, we 
find ourselves completely absorbed in the admired object. 
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The object no more remains external but becomes one with 
us, Our assemblies in the morning at sunrise and in the 
evening at sunset were organized with a view to develop¬ 
ing this kind of contemplative attitude. The children 
assembled every morning at a spot which overlooks this 
beautiful valley. Within certain limits of that area they 
did not even talk or whisper. The assembly began with a 
bhajan of Raidas and then we observed silence for two 
minutes, which was only disturbed by the music of birds. 
This was followed by a short talk for ten minutes by a 
member of the staff, to awaken the consciousness of the 
children to the beauties of nature and art. Some of the 
topics on which talks were given at the morning assemblies 
were: Values in life, peace in nature, rhythm in nature, 
man and nature, tolerance and charity, art in nature, 
simplicity in nature, self-examination, and man as an 
image of God. 

The talks were again followed by classical music and then 
the children dispersed quietly from the valley of worship 
to the place of work. In the evening also they assembled 
on the top of a hill at sunset. The assembly began with 
soft music describing the beauty of the glorious scene and 
this was followed by silence and meditation for nearly 
ten minutes. The sweet note of the flute was a signal for 
the ending of the meditation. Even the noisiest and the 
most restless children sat quietly enjoying the beauty of 
the landscape. Our assemblies in the evening were so 
impressive that once a panther also came to attend it and 
hid itself in a bush before we reached the place. A member 
of our staff sat just close to it and, as he could not stand the 
bad smell of the animal, he went and sat at a distance. 
When we were also sitting in silence the panther quietly 
walked out of the bush. Some children and teachers saw 
the animal moving but they did not get up lest they might 
disturb the assembly. After some time we heard the 
villagers shouting. The self-control which the children 
showed at this time was really remarkable and is a striking 
example of how powerfully a good atmosphere can influence 
even the natural instincts of the child. 

After our evening meal we again assembled for a camp¬ 
fire or majlis. At both majlis and camp-fire the children 
had excellent opportunities for self-expression. They 
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recited poems of their choice, either selected from books or 
composed by themselves, sang songs, described their 
experiences and related humorous anecdotes or contributed 
other interesting items. 

Our present system of education is overwhelmed by a 
pragmatic outlook and provides very little scope for the 
development of Esthetic imagination. The Open-Air 
Session is one of the means by which Vidya Bhawan tries 
to make good this great deficiency in education. Whether 
we consider it from the point of view of society or the indi¬ 
vidual, Esthetic education has a great value in life, ft 
is only by cultivating a taste for beauty and good art that 
we can eliminate ugliness from our homes and social 
environment. Further, in all kinds of Esthetic experience, 
whether of creative activity such as writing a drama, 
painting a picture or composing a poem or of mere appre¬ 
ciation of works of art, there is some sort of emotional 
satisfaction. The great quality of a work of art is that it 
releases psychic tension in the mind of the artist as well 
as in that of the beholder. 

The Open-Air Session is a valuable experience both for 
the children and the staff. The taste for beauty which 
they cultivate becomes a permanent trait of character. It 
gives them real and true values and brings order and 
harmony into their lives as also into the community of 
which they are members. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROJECT 

Origin —When we were preparing to go out for our 
Open-Air Session at the Fort of Chitor, one of the great 
historic fortresses of India, a teacher suggested to the 
children of a Junior Shreni (Group), which consisted of 
about 20 children between the ages of 8 and 12, to build a 
model of the Chitor fort. The teacher had in mind that 
in building the fort of Chitor, the children would be study¬ 
ing the history and surroundings of the place: but he did 
not say anything of that. The alacrity with which the 
children seized on the idea and the enthusiasm with which 
they proceeded to over-lay the initial suggestion with their 
own plans of work, clearly indicated that it was a real 
project. 

The first seven days of their stay at Chitor were spent in 
exploring the fort in detail, noting the lie of the land, 
measuring temples, tanks, etc., and sketching palaces, 
temples and other monuments in preparation for making 
models of them in card-board. They had a large scale 
map of the Fort and surrounding country, which they 
compared with the landmarks as they noted them. The 
children in this way began to learn, through their spontane¬ 
ous interest, the beginnings of map reading. They had 
decided that they would write a guide-book of their own to 
their model fort, for the benefit of visitors (we have a 
visitors’ day at the close of the Open-Air Session). They 
were keen to know the history of all the places they explored, 
and this purposive interest of theirs gave the opportunity 
for many spontaneous history lessons, under truly natural 
conditions, in the course of their outings. 

Organization —After they had finished their exploration 
a meeting was held_to gather the ideas which various mem¬ 
bers of the Shreni ^ijrou^J'jhad - ' expressed 



the execution of the model, and to formulate the plan. A 
few preliminary points were suggested to the boys for 
consideration:— 

(i) Where to build the fort 

( ii ) How to begin 

(iii) In what way the work should be organized. 

One of the boys immediately rose to speak. He had his 
plans ready—they would draw the map on the ground, then 
build up the plateau with stones and earth, they would 
then mark out the roads to guide them in locating palaces, 
temples, etc. 

A discussion followed on the best site for the model. 
One suggested spot was rejected because there was no 
sunshine and it would be uncomfortable to work there 
in cold weather. Several other places were suggested and 
rejected. The children decided that they needed (a) 
morning sunshine and ( b ) a shut-in place where passers-by 
would not interfere with the construction of the model. 

They decided at last on a suitable site. One of the hoys 
was elected Secretary and Record-keeper. The big map 
of the fort was spread out. They decided to make the 
model much larger than the map. One of the boys suggest¬ 
ed that they should first consider the space at their 
disposal and proceed accordingly. They decided that the 
site chosen would comfortably accommodate a model 
four times the size of the map. Then they began to discuss 
about the materials necessary for work. The meeting 
became very noisy. One of the teachers suggested that 
they should first divide duties and then discuss about the 
material. They agreed and one of them was elected 
President. He took over charge and straightaway called 
the noisy element to order and proceeded in a business-like 
manner. Another boy was elected model-in-charge, a 
third in charge of card-board and paper cutting and a 
fourth to be in charge of labour corps. It was proposed 
that they should elect a guide to show round visitors. It 
was suggested by one of the Staff that the guide-book would 
be sufficient. Some discussion ensued on the merits of a 
guide-book. About two-thirds of the group volunteered to 
write guide-books but all wanted a guide as well. A guide 
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was therefore elected. The meeting then broke up but the 
elected leaders met again to form units of labour. 

Procedure —In the afternoon the group started work in 
earnest. A meeting of the group was called by the Presi¬ 
dent to organize work and make sure that each labour unit 
had the necessary tools and materials. A measuring unit 
measured the map, multiplied all the measurements by four, 
marked them out on the‘ground and cleaned the marked- 
out space of stones and weeds. They then discovered 
that the actual fort on the map was"maller than the map 
itself and very long and thin. One of the boys remarked 
that it would be difficult to put in all the details in such a 
small space. The President then called a meeting of the 
whole group on the spot. They decided to make the model 
eight times the size of the map. A new site was then 
chosen, large enough to accommodate the model as now 
planned. There was some grumbling because of the 
wasted work on the former site, but all agreed to the new 
proposal. They set to work to move a tent which was in 
the way and to measure out the new site. In the mean¬ 
time the unit under the leader in charge of card-board and 
paper cutting set to work to draw palaces on card-board 
for cutting out. A discussion arose about the scale. They 
discovered that the Jai Stambha (Tower of Victory) would 
have to be much smaller than they had expected—in 
proportion to the 40-ft. length of the model a height of 
only 1.1 inches was needed for the tower. One of the boys 
remarked “if we had made the model only four times the 
size of the map, how small the tower would have been 
then!” They decided to make it bigger without reg ar d 
for its disproportion. They had however discovered for 
themselves some important facts about scale and proportion. 

Next came the problem of how to enlarge a map. They 
were rather non-plussed and went to one of the staff for 
advice. He gave them a lesson in map enlargement on the 
spot and with his help they marked out the enlarged map 
on the ground. 

On the following day they began laying the foundation 
of big stones within the map-outline. They built a wall of 
stones about 1 ft, wide and 8 inches high all round the 
outline. They then began to heap the earth over the 
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stones. They made a layer of earth and then started to 
build up again with stones. Then came the problem of the 
Fort wall. The original idea was'to build it of stone but 
they soon realized that this was not practicable owing to 
the small size needed. They said “We will make it of 
paper.” It was suggested that paper would blow away. 
One of the boys said, “No: we will fill up with earth and 
make it solid.” Their independence of judgment and creative 
planning was apparent. The afternoon was spent in the 
heavy work of carrying big stones and baskets of earth— 
altogether a solid eight-hour day of hard physical labour. 
The President proved a hard taskmaster and allowed no 
slacking. He himself worked harder than anybody. 
When the bell rang the boys petitioned him for permission 
to go and bathe and change. He allowed them; but he 
himself, together with a few more enthusiasts, continued 
work on the south point of the plateau until it was finished. 
It was interesting to note how he had assumed direction 
and authority—it was he who decided how long the group 
should work and it was from him they asked leave of 
absence. The staff had slipped into the position of mere 
fellow-workers. 

The next morning the staff gave more help than they had 
hitherto done, as there was some fear of the collapse of part 
of the plateau edge. The result was immediately apparent. 
The President relaxed his leadership and began to defer 
to the staff. Some of the spontaneity was lost and the work 
began to flag. At this the staff unobtrusively withdrew. 

An interesting incident occurred when one of the boys 
remarked, “When we go back to Udaipur, let’s build a 
house in Vidya Bhawan.” A tentative suggestion was 
offered that Robinson Crusoe’s house might be a good one 
to build (they had been hearing the story in the evening). 
The idea was seized with enthusiasm by a number of boys 
and they were very anxious to know how soon they could 
start after their return. Here is an interesting example 
of the channelling of interest from one project to a subse¬ 
quent one. 

There was not so much enthusiasm and hard work on the 
next day as before. This was partly due to a reaction to 
the excessive excitement and hard continuous monotonous 
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physical labour for eight hours for two consecutive days and 
partly due to the authoritarian attitude of the President. 

An interesting side-line of the project during this day was 
the writing of applications by chosen members of the group 
for more tools. A copy of all such correspondence with the 
Office was kept and filed by the Secretary. Throughout 
the project the boys were very responsible and businesslike 
about the tools, maps, etc., under their care. 

The next day enthusiasm had returned. The problem 
of the gradient of the hill arose. They consulted one of the 
staff, who introduced them to contours. The boys gathered 
round him to listen. The immediate result of the lesson 
was that one of the boys went to a member of the staff 
who was building up the slope and said. “The slope here 
must not be so sudden.” He had grasped the principle 
of contours and was determined that the model should be 
absolutely correct. All the boys worked very hard, partic¬ 
ularly the President, who carried great stones on his head, 
and hurried backwards and forwards with undiminished 
energy for one hour and a half. 

In the afternoon the question of the gradient again came 
up. The President consulted the map and became com¬ 
pletely absorbed in working out the position, direction and 
gradient of the path up to the fort. Uninspired by the 
leader’s example the work of carrying earth to the slope 
fiagged for a little while. The President was too absorbed 
to notice this. He discovered that some parts of the 
plateau were higher than others. He was conferring with 
one of the staff at that time. He was very keen to get the 
plateau quite right. He called in the Secretary who at 
that time was busy making card-board models. Between 
them they drew the contours on the plateau and filled them 
up with little hills of earth. 

When the afternoon bell rang the Group wanted to stop 
work, but the President refused to allow them. 

Next morning there were further studies of the contour 
map, and also of the large scale map. An argument arose 
about the roads. Some wanted to raise them above the 
surface of the plateau so that they showed up. The 
majority disagreed—“The real roads are not high up: 
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why should we make ours like that?” They began to 
work out the position of the landmarks of the plateau and 
mark them in with ashes. The Secretary was at first 
working on the map but later left it to the others and 
decided to start making labels for the places of historical 
interest. He and another boy suddenly thought of the 
guide-book and began to make preparations for writing it. 

As some members of the Group were idle it was suggested 
to them that they might ask the boy in charge of the model 
for work. They did so, but the President said: “I have 
no work for you in my section just now. Ask the Secretary 
—he has a lot to do.” But the Secretary was anxious 
to keep all the work to himself. He said, “All the palaces 
are made, the gum is not yet ready for the labels. What 
can I give these boys to do ?” It was suggested tentatively 
that they might be asked to write guide-books. He at 
first objected that only two were needed, and that he and 
the other boys would write those. The matter was left 
at that, but he seemed to think it over, and suddenly 
went to the boys concerned and asked them to write guide¬ 
books. He gave them a lesson on what was required. 
After that they seemed more cheerful and interested. 

The leader-in-charge of the card-board work discovered 
that the paper fort wall he had made was too high, and set 
to work to cut it down—another lesson in scale and 
proportion. 

Before the end of the day the guide-book unit had. become 
very busy and keen. 

The next day the President marshalled the whole group 
into line at an early hour. He seemed to have learnt the 
lesson of organization from previous experience. The 
day’s work (stone breaking for roads, work on the fort wall, 
map drawing and writing of guides) was divided up. This 
pre-planned division of all the details of labour was a new 
development. Since the preliminary rough division into 
units the leaders had relief on the inspiration of the moment 
to apportion work, but the previous day’s experience of 
disorganization seemed to have taught them the dangers 
of this. It was interesting to note the development in 
organization arising spontaneously out of their own 
experience. 
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A fa w of the boys had acquired a good idea of map 
reading, and it was interesting to watch them consulting 
the complicated contour map, and painting landmarks 
on it without hesitation. One of the boys discovered on 
his own initiative, by consulting the map, a mistake a 
teacher had made in drawing the roads on the model. 
The map was marked in, four tanks were hollowed out and 
lined with pebbles, and the fort wall fixed in place round 
the entire model. 

The boys had decided that they would allow no visitor 
to see the fort without a pass, and so one boy settled down 
to make “free passes”. There was an idea of doing a 
stencil design on them but because of lack of time and the 
huge crowds who arrived on Visitors’ Day, it fell through. 

Next morning the work consisted only of finishing 
touches. The card-board work unit were especially busy 
finishing the models of palaces and temples and setting 
them in their places. They had made each model 
separately, without much regard to scale or comparative 
sizes, and when they assembled them all, some of them 
looked disproportionate and had to be remade—another 
lesson in scale. 

One boy set to work writing a big chart with all the places 
of interest on it, numbered, with a short description of each. 
Numbered labels corresponding to it were made and set 
up on the model. All work was completed by the next 
morning in preparation for Visitors’ Day in the afternoon. 

Conclusion —The necessity of finishing the Project in a 
given time introduced an element of artificiality and required 
more help from the Staff than would otherwise have been 
necessary. All such help was given,. however, strictly 
under the orders of the leaders and was never mere direc¬ 
tion. Opinions and suggestions were given by the Staff, 
but on the same footing as those of the boys, and were 
rejected if they did not fit in with the children’s own 
plans. 

There was, nevertheless, one way in which the limited 
time at our disposal was turned to advantage. The know¬ 
ledge that after Visitors’ Day in the Open-Air Session no 
further work could be done on the model, had the effect 
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of providing a natural training in perseverance and deter¬ 
mination, both of which qualities were especially noticeable 
in the leaders during the project. Even in those children 
who were among the less absorbed, and those possessing 
less initiative, the sustained attention and effort which 
the work produced were very creditable when the long 
monotonous hours of hard physical labour are taken into 
consideration. Had such work been required of them by 
authority instead of by their own leaders they would never 
have produced such good results. 

In a project like this, apart from the lessons in History, 
Geography, Art, Language, Measurement and Practical 
Geometry which the children get in a natural and playful 
way, there are many and varied opportunities for develop¬ 
ing powers of initiative, concentration and organizing 
capacity-qualities which go to make a leader of young 
people, In addition to all this there is the joy and pride 
in the finished product of their labours which will evidently 
provide a spur to further creative work in life. 



CHAPTER 9 

A YEAR’S TRIAL OF THE DALTON PLAN 

There is very considerable variation from child to child 
in natural ability, shown in the case of school children 
by their power to grasp a subject; but children may be 
classified in point of intelligence into the three classes of 
‘superior 1 , ‘average’ and ‘backward’. In our present 
system of education, however, where the class is made the 
teaching unit, children belonging to all three categories 
are grouped together, and the teacher addresses himself 
to the abstraction known as ‘the average child.’ The 
result is that all children do not benefit to the fullest 
extent from the instruction given. 

Then again the ordinary classroom with its immovable 
desks and chairs, the sitting of children in rows and doing 
'everything at the command of the teacher and the bell, 
the denial of freedom of movement and speech to cthe 
learners—all these strike one as being very artificial and 
unreal and far removed from the normal fife of the child 
outside the classroom. Community life there is scarcely 
any within the four walls of the classroom, and yet it is 
generally agreed that education does not fulfil its purpose 
if it does not make the child conscious of his relationship 
with his associates and the organization of which he is a 
part. 

The Dalton Plan seeks to provide equal opportunities 
of advancement to bright and backward pupils alike with¬ 
out sacrifice of thoroughness, and by its very organization 
it affords scope for the development of the social sense. 
Also the teacher is free to adapt the normal organization 
in any manner he desires to the particular circumstances 
in which he and his class are placed. Thus, not only 
whole schools but single classes may be brought under the 
scheme. 4 

4 John A, Radcliffe, A Single Class on the Dalton Plan . 
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The experiment 

Before the closing of the session 1934-35, I invited 
the staff to discuss the Dalton Plan and the possibility 
of our giving it a trial to whatever extent possible. 
Educational experiments like the Dalton Plan, where 
the spirit in which the experiment is performed 
is more important than its form, do not succeed unless 
there is whole-hearted and willing co-operation from those 
taking part in it, and so I explained at the outset to the staff 
that it was purely optional whether the staff as a 
whole or individually offered to work the scheme 
or not. After much discussion four teachers volun¬ 
teered to give the Plan a trial, and fortunately they 
were specialists in four important subjects, namely, Hindi, 
history, geography and mathematics. It was decided to 
confine the experiment to the teaching of just these four 
subjects in Classes VI and VII and to extend it to other 
subjects and other classes should the experiment prove 
successful. Books on the Dalton Plan were thereupon 
circulated among all the teachers during the next few 
weeks, and sample assignments were prepared and discussed 
before the opening of the session. In the beginning it was 
decided to adopt the Plan without any modifications, but 
the need for adjustment soon became apparent. 

I might mention here that the time-table of our school 
was already rather different from those of most schools in 
India, in that we spend practically the whole day at school, 
having three meals there with intervals for studies, rest and 
games. There were already on the time-table a ‘super¬ 
vised study period’ and a “boys’ own hour”, but the 
children enjoyed only a moderate amount of freedom. 
Difficulties and Adjustments 

(1) Assignments —The first difficulty to confront us 
was the variations in standards of attainment of the boys 
in the two classes (VI and VII), in spite of the fact that 
there were only eight boys in Class VI and eleven in Class 
VII, for there were as many as three distinct groups, each 
of two or three boys, in Class VI, taking efficiency into 
consideration. This brought to light the serious limitations 
of our examination system and the monthly progress 
reports, and showed the clear need for adapting instruction 
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to the needs of groups within a class rather than to the class 
as a whole. For mathematics the teacher divided his class 
into three groups, prepared a separate set of assign¬ 
ments for each group, while the Hindi teacher divided each 
assignment into two parts, one common to the whole class 
and the other containing directions for individual work 
suited to the needs of each child, whether in handwriting, 
letter-writing or the appreciation of poetry, for besides 
covering the prescribed syllabus, a good assignment should 
meet the needs of the individual, Not much difficulty 
was encountered in the preparation of the history and 
geography assignments, and single assignments were 
prepared in each case. 

(2) Monthly Tests .—Miss Parkhurst herself does not 
believe that examinations supply- any real test of a pupil’s 
knowledge or ability. But so long as the present system 
of examination persists, one cannot do away with it 
altogether. Further, the parents demanded that their 
children should he prepared for examinations (we wish 
they had demanded that they should be prepared for life!). 
Unless, therefore, there is a change of outlook, which can 
only be brought about by a strong agitation against the 
present faulty system of examination, it will retain its hold 
on the minds of the public and dominate school procedures. 

We do, however, require some kind of test—oral or 
written—to estimate the efficacy of the instruction received 
and expose irregularities like copying from one another. 
But the ordinary monthly tests which had, until the intro¬ 
duction of the Dalton Plan technique, been in vogue were 
dropped, because the rate of progress of each boy was 
different, and if his work was to be tested as completed it 
meant setting a number of different tests, which was not 
feasible. Consequently terminal tests were substituted 
for monthly, once in three months. This did not, however, 
preclude each teacher from satisfying himself that an 
assignment had been satisfactorily completed before 
supplying a boy with another, nor was it necessary that 
the work in a particular subject should wait until the 
assignments in other subjects had beeu completed, for each 
teacher worked independently of the others. But this 
condition was imposed, that a boy should have completed 
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at least two-fifths of his assignments before he could sit 
for a terminal examination. 

Two sets of papers were set for the terminal exami¬ 
nations—one for those who had completed the assignments 
for the period under review and the other for those who had 
not done so, or if there was only one paper it provided 
ample choice of questions for both sets of pupils. It was 
not a little disconcerting to find at the end of term that 
only one or two boys had completed their assignments, the 
rest of the boys lagging behind in one or other of the 
subjects. The reason for this was that some of the boys 
were really backward and there were some of them who 
had not made proper use of the freedom given them, 
pot organizing their studies properly and realizing too late 
that they had wasted much of their time. In the latter 
case the boys were given a further chance to complete 
their arrears during the summer vacation; but even so and 
in spite of a circular letter to the parents explaining the aim 
of the Dalton Plan and bespeaking their co-operation 
in providing facilities for their sons to work at home, there 
was still much unsatisfactory work. In the light of our 
experience we came to the conclusion that we should not 
allow the boys to do more than one assignment in a subject 
during the summer vacation. 

Promotions. 

Our chief difficulty lay in the fact that not all the subjects 
of our curriculum had been daltonized, and a boy who had 
completed his assignments in the four daltonized subjects 
and had become eligible for promotion might have to be 
kept back because the course in the rest of the subjects 
had not been completed. But it was agreed.. that satis¬ 
factory progress in the four daltonized subjects should be 
the main consideration, and promotion decided accordingly. 
Method of Recording Progress 

Mainly on account of the varying standards maintained 
by the boys—some of whom would be doing the first assign¬ 
ment when the rest had completed the third—we found it 
inexpedient to maintain all the graphs suggested by Miss 
Parkhurst. Eventually there was need for only two graphs 
—the assignment and the laboratory graphs. These we 
adapted as follows: 
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The Assignment Graph —We allotted ten columns for the 
ten assignments of the year, and subdivided them into four 
columns, each for a separate unit of work. The columns 
were ruled across, and in the column to the left the subjects 
were entered, while ample space was left on the right for 
remarks. 

The Laboratory Graph —Ten columns were ruled as before 
and subdivided into four columns. In the column to the 
left the names of the boys appeared, with the serial numbers 
entered in the preceding column. On the right, space was 
left for remarks. 

When a boy had completed certain units of work, he drew 
a line in pencil through the columns concerned; and when 
the teacher had checked and passed his work, he inked the 
line in red ink. This made a separate instructor’s 
graph unnecessary. 

The Boys’ Reaction to ti-ie Pean 

We started by giving full freedom to the boys as regards 
their attendance at the laboratories during consultation 
hours, but some of them continually neglected their work, 
and we were obliged, therefore, to curtail their freedom 
and make attendance at the laboratories compulsory, 
though the boys were at liberty to work at whatever subject 
they pleased. 

They did not, however, readily adapt themselves to 
the new order of things, and they sent a deputation to me 
with the complaint that the teachers were giving them 
lengthy assignments, and they asked that work according 
to the Plan might be given up. But at a joint conference 
of teachers and boys, the latter were unable to prove that 
the assignments given them were too long and too taxing. 
At a debate organized by the boys one of them spoke for 
fifteen minut.es against the Plan, but only to point the 
moral that those who have been too long in the dark 
prefer darkness to light. Gradually the boys grew used 
to the new methods of study, and complaints grew fewer. 

Results 

The distinct advantages of organizing instruction 
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according to the Dalton Plan were, as we found, the 
following: 

(1) We obtained an accurate idea of the progress of 
the individual child. 

(2) Each boy worked according to his capacity, but 
at the same time the backward child was spurred to greater 
efforts and the more gifted encouraged to attempt more 
and more advanced types of work. 

(3) We did not collect any statistics, but the general 
impression was that the work produced under the Plan 
was superior to that obtained under the ordinary class 
system. 

(4) The teacher had more time at his disposal to 
give individual attention to the weaker boys. 

(5) Nervous children gained greater confidence in 
their powers. We had a good example of this in a boy of 
extremely nervous' temperament who could not settle 
down to any work of a routine or mechanical type. The 
way in which he worked under the Dalton Plan was really 
remarkable. 

(6) The Dalton Pain develops a sense of responsibility 
in the learners, as well as initiative and organizing capacity 
—qualities which are essential for citizenship and good 
leadership. 

The greatest value of the Dalton Plan lies in its 
adaptability and elasticity, for its main concern is but one— 
that of securing for the pupil the right to use to the fullest 
extent the powers with which he is endowed by placing 
him in a situation where he can learn. In whatever 
manner the work may be organized, so long as the indi¬ 
vidual pupil can apply himself to his work and by so doing 
gain first-hand knowledge, we have the Dalton Plan at 
work ; so that it is not a particular method of teaching any 
particular subject, but rather a method of organizing the 
work of a school so as to promote ‘purposive self-activity’ 
in the pupils. 
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CHAPTER 10 

THE LABOUR UNIT SCHEME 

In 1934 we launched a scheme which we called the 
“Labour Unit Scheme’. It was intended to develop in 
children of middle-class families a love for manual work and 
a sense of the dignity of physical labour. During the 
last six years the scheme has passed through various 
phases. We have been modifying and adapting it in the 
light of our experience and of the needs of children. 

Adaptability should be the guiding principle in 
education. The teacher should note and record, like a 
sensitive apparatus, all the reactions of children—their 
interests, attitudes, likes and dislikes, and should go on 
modifying his plan till the personality of the child has come 
into complete harmony with it. When a state of harmony 
is established between the environment and the child 
there will be active and spontaneous reaction, instead of 
mechanical reaction and passive obedience. The merits 
of an educational scheme can be judged by this touchstone. 

In order to achieve our objective we made a rule that 
every child must complete a certain number of fixed units 
of labour during the course of a year, before he could get 
promotion to a higher class. Labour was put on an equal 
footing with the scholastic subjects which pupils were 
expected to study and complete. 

There were, however, some practical difficulties in 
working out this plan. Firstly, there were children of 
different ages and physical capacities and so there could 
not be the same units of labour for every child. It was 
quite obvious that the work which a boy of fifteen could do 
would be beyond the physical capacities of a youngster 
of five. Secondly, the boys took this scheme as an additio¬ 
nal imposition over and above the already heavy burden of 
the curriculum, and they postponed the evil days of physical 
labour to the end of the session, when the time of their 
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promotion came and then they went through the ordeal 
half-heartedly and reluctantly. The work which they did 
was of poor quality and they showed no interest in it. In 
order to remove the difficulty caused by physical differences 
the staff prepared a very elaborate scheme. The exact 
amount of work demanded from each child was fixed by a 
committee which consisted of the Headmaster, the Director 
of Physical Education and three boys who had attained 
the highest proficiency in work during the previous term. 
An attempt was made to define and fix the units for various 
kinds of labour, which were mainly of three types. 

1. Light labour, e.g. cleaning window panes, sweeping 
rooms, washing clothes, etc. 

2. Hard labour which involved strenuous effort, e.g. 
digging of pits and the carrying of earth. 

3. Skilled labour which involved the production of 
useful ..articles out of clay, paper, cloth, leather, 
metal, etc. 

Each boy was given a labour card on which he was 
asked to enter the amount of work done each day. 

In order that the pupils should not postpone their 
work till the end of the session, the assignment was divided 
into three parts and each boy was required to finish each 
part before the end of the term, otherwise he was not 
allowed to sit for the terminal examination. 

The scheme, as described above, appeared excellent 
on paper and it also helped teachers in devising a system 
of checking and recording the work of the boys, but it 
failed to achieve the main objective. Far from arousing 
any feeling of the dignity of labour or any interest in 
manual work, it created a positive distaste for it. The 
reason was not far to seek. Boys had no purpose of their 
own in the work which they were doing. They had to do it 
under compulsion and out of fear of being detained. They 
worked like labourers, mechanically and without interest. 
We realized the futility of this scheme and everybody on 
the staff felt that, in order to make it fruitful, some sort of 
creative activity should be introduced. 

While we were groping in the dark, one of our teachers 
suggested that instead of mechanical work we should get a 
better response from the boys if we asked them to do 
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something that was of direct usefulness to the school.The 
school compound wall needed repairing and an appeal 
■was made to the boys to devote some of their time to this 
work. We did not call it a ‘Labour Unit’ as this term 
bad become so distasteful to the boys. Also, there was no 
compulsion and the result was that the boys who volun¬ 
teered for this plan worked with zest and eagerness. This 
experiment gave us the clue for the reorganization of our 
‘Labour Unit Scheme’. We realized that for children to 
have a living interest in their work, two things are necessary. 
Firstly, the work which they are asked to do should have 
some direct connection with their every day life and, 
secondly, it should be of such a type as to give them some 
kind of emotional satisfaction. It did not take us long 
to hit upon work of this kind. 

There is very little shade in the vicinity of the school 
and we had been making persistent efforts to grow trees. 
But owing to scarcity of water, the depredations of cattle 
and insufficient labour, we had not been very successful. 
It was, therefore, decided to enlist the assistance of the 
boys in this project. It was suggested to them that they 
should help the school in growing new trees and in looking 
after the old ones. The boys gave their willing assent to 
this proposal and a scheme was drawn up by one of our 
teachers by which each boy and each teacher of Vidya 
Bhawan was expected to devote one period a week to 
looking after the trees in the compound. 

The result has been very satisfactory indeed. Most of 
the boys have shown a genuine interest in this activity: 
there have been some half-hearted slackers, hut their 
number is very small. Some have taken great pains in 
clearing the ground underneath the trees and in decorating 
it with white pebbles. Day after day they have watched 
with interest the growth of new leaves and branches and 
have felt exhilarated at the sight. There is no longer any 
sign of that feeling of drudgery which had previously 
manifested itself. Further, it is not the fear of examination 
which is the driving force, but that sense of joy which is 
found in creative activity. It is this joyful spirit that we 
have to infuse into all our educational activities, and when 
we have succeeded in doing this we shall have brought 
about a new era in education. 
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CHAPTER 11 


AN EDUCATIONAL APPROACH TO 
CULTURAL HARMONY 

One of the most difficult and intricate problems before 
India is the Hindu-Muslim tangle. This has exercised 
the best brains of India, including that of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who considers'that one of the most important of 
his life-missions is to find a solution to this problem. In 
spite of his best and most sincere efforts, the problem 
remains as perplexing and insoluble as ever. 

We may ask ourselves why, in spite of so much effort, 
we have failed to purge Indian nationalism of the poison 
of communalism , which is eating into its vitals and is the 
greatest stumbling-block in its forward march. 

It is because we have attacked it at the wrong point. 
To cope successfully with it we have to take it in hand at 
dhe school stage by making our schools not merely places 
for the training of the intellect but also for cultivating the 
right emotions and developing a sense of citizenship. If 
education does not teach us to love our neighbour and to 
adjust our differences with him by peaceful means, it is a 
complete failure, for it has failed to teach us the art of 
living. The experience of the last eight years has convinced 
me that beueficial results follow a right orientation of 
school life and work.' The boys who have gone out of our 
school have been free from any tinge of communalism, and 
have had a broad national outlook. 

I describe below, very briefly, some of the more im¬ 
portant features of the educational environment which 
has produced this result. 

First as regards our staff. We are always careful to 
select persons who are not communally-minded, for, of 
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course, the personality of the teacher and his bias and 
inclinations always influence the children, even though 
he may not preach to them. I have had experience of 
.a teacher who feared to say anything openly to the boys, 
because he knew what the policy of the school was, but 
whose narrow views on the communal problem created 
.discontent in the minds of the boys. Fortunately after his 
departure the atmosphere became normal again. Our 
teachers must be prepared to place the love of one’s fellow 
men above all other considerations. 

The spirit of religions tolerance pervades the general 
atmosphere of the institution, for without it little can be 
achieved. The boys learn that a truly religious life means 
a life of tolerance and consideration for others, and not one 
that breeds hatred and intolerance. Religion is not 
fanaticism. 

To develop religious tolerance we have instituted 
what we call ‘Sunday Morning Talks’. These talks have 
been given by teachers of different religious persuasions 
and of all sects—Jain sadhus, Buddhist monks, Arya 
Samajists, Maulvis and Christian priests. The boys have 
freely discussed the principles of all religions; they have 
also discussed atheism. They have come to understand 
the fundamental principles of different religions, and have 
developed a very sympathetic and generous outlook 
■towards them, because they have seen that the essence of 
all religions is very much the same, in spite of diversity of. 
forms. 

At the same time we have always been very careful 
to respect the religious susceptibilities of our children. 
We have shown this consideration in drawing up our list 
of holidays. We very often find in schools, and particularly 
in communal and sectarian schools, that there are holidays 
for even the most unimportant and insignificant festivals 
of the community towards which the school is biased, 
■whereas the festivals of other communities are ignored. 
Such an attitude of partiality is bound to. create bitterness 
•in, the minds of the children of the community which is 
neglected.. We have therefore very carefully revised the 
list of holidays, and have given due consideration to all the 
communities.; , 
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Id their daily life the boys of all communities are given 
full opportunities to follow the creeds of their religions. 
Even in camp our boys have Icept Rozas (periods of fasting) 
and performed Namaz (Muslim prayers), though it upset, 
to some extent, the general programme of the camp. 

In the same way members of the staff are given leave 
of absence to enable them to attend to their religious 
observances. 

Orthodox Hindu children whose parents object to 
their dining at the same table with Mohammedan children 
have been allowed to sit by themselves in the dining hall. 
No force or compulsion is brought to bear on any child in 
matters concerning religion. 

The community life of the school aims at encouraging 
in the children a feeling of brotherhood. In most of our 
schools the children come to school, receive instruction 
and go home without establishing any real social contact 
with their companions or teachers. In our school the 
children spend the whole day in the school, and organize 
social and group activities which help in removing 
altogether any trace of the feeling that they belong to 
different communities. To take only one example, the 
school celebrates festivals like Krishna Janamashthami as. 
well as Id, and all the children—Hindus and Mohammedans 
■—take part in these functions. The children do not 
consider these festivals as belonging to Hindus only or 
Muslims only, but they take them as school functions 
in which every member of the community considers it his 
duty to share and to make his own contribution. In the 
same manner, when holding elections to choose their 
leaders, they have no feeling of any ‘reservation of seats’ 
or ‘communal representation’. This is a feeling which is 
fostered later on in their minds by interested people. 
We very often find Hindu boys electing a Muslim leader 
and vice versa. The leaders are elected because of their 
fitness for the job and not because they happen to be 
members of one community and not of another. 

The number of Muslim boys reading in our school is 
comparatively small, hut still we have made arrangements 
for teaching Urdu and Persian along with Hindi and 
Sanskrit, so that the Muslim boys may not feel that their 
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interests have been neglected. The school arranges. 
Hindi Kavi Sammelans as also Urdu Mushairas, and the 
whole school community takes part in these cultural 
activities. This has developed a mutual respect in the 
minds of the boys for both cultures and languages, and has 
created in them a love for Hindustani, the national language 
of India. They have now organized an All-Rajputana 
and Central India Debate in Hindustani. 

The songs sung at the morning assembly are Urdu as 
web as Hindi songs, hymns sung in praise of Allah as well 
as of Rama and Krishna. 

I do feel that there is an urgent need for making our 
educational institutions undenominational and non¬ 
sectarian, if we want to achieve peace and harmony in our 
country. I have described above some of the ways, in 
which this can be done. The attempt is worth making. 
May the schoolmaster succeed where the politician has 
failed! 
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CHAPTER 12 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION 

1. Aim —As most of the students ofVidya Bhawan are 
either Hindus or Muslims, they have had no opportunity of 
making a close study of the Bible. And yet, for developing 
a spirit of religious tolerance, it is essential that our children 
should understand and appreciate the teachings of all the 
great religions of the world, Only then can they realise 
the ideal of Universal Brotherhood, based on mutual 
respect and understanding. 

An excellent : opportunity for doing this offered itself 
to us when the tenth Anniversary of Vidya Bhawan came 
round, Our celebrations always take the form of a project; 
a central theme is selected round which the different 
subjects are correlated. This makes the function more 
realistic and educative as it does not remain an isolated 
event but is directly connected with the everyday life of the 
children and closely linked to their previous experiences. 
For this year’s Anniversary celebration we took up as the 
central theme of our educational activities the life of Jesus 
—one of the most beautiful lives ever lived upon the earth. 

For another reason also it was considered a suitable 
occasion for turning the thoughts of our children towards 
Jesus and His teachings. In our world to-day there is 
moral and spiritual bankruptcy, and false national pride 
and patriotism are tearing the world to pieces. We need 
to be reminded of the message of Jesus that there are no 
chosen people and no favourites in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
If there is one thing which can lift humanity out of the 
depths of its present misery and the sufferings caused' by its 
own greed and hatred, it is the message of Jesus. 

2. Teaching the Bible through Creative activities— 
Instead of teaching the Bible in a formal way it was 
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.considered more educative to make the children learn 
by means of creative activities so that the children might 
enter into the spirit, of the teaching. When the children 
learnt that the life of Jesus was selected as the project 
for our Anniversary, they evinced a keen interest in all the 
school subjects which were now viewed in direct relation 
to a practical situation. The pupils were after the pursuit 
of real goals and they became convinced of the need for 
.accurate and honest work. 

When it was decided to display a pageant of the life of 
Christ, our Hindi teacher wrote a drama incorporating the 
important incidents. A period was set apart for the 
preparation of this pageant and 53 children from Classes 
V to X participated in it. Through learning their parts, 
the children inevitably improved their style and developed 
their powers of expression, but special emphasis was laid 
on the training of their emotions. In a study of the life 
of Jesus and his disciples one finds an expression of all 
emotions from the most sublime to the most ignoble and 
the children were made to understand these emotions 
while they were acting the parts. 

In their English classes the children studied 
parables from the New Testament, wrote essays on the 
tenets of Christianity, the life of Jesus, his sayings, his 
healing power and other miracles, his message to the world 
and other similar topics. The teacher of English also 
dramatised the parable of the Prodigal Son and made the 
children learn some hymns. 

Our carpentry class acquired a special dignity when 
the children came to know that Jesus was a carpenter’s son. 
The boys of Class VII wanted to find out if Jesus had made 
any furniture. At last they hit upon the idea that Jesus 
had once got into Simon’s boat in Galilee and taught him 
•a great lesson when he was fishing, and so they also decided 
to make a boat. They made an estimate of the cost,, 
prepared the design to scale and started making the boat. 
Such Was the enthusiasm evinced in making this boat that 
whenever they got any spare time they ran to the carpentry 
class. Simon’s bdat is now ready and it was launched 
only the other day, not on the lake of Genessaret but on 
the Fatehsaghr lake hear Vidya Bhawan, The children of 
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Class VTI prepared furniture for the Last supper, a pulpit, 
a stick and sandals for Christ, and a cross. Plenty of rich, 
material on the life of Christ is available in pictures, to 
inspire the enthusiastic pupil. The children studied the 
paintings of famous artists such as Raphael and Michael 
Angelo and prepared 40 pictures which include some origi¬ 
nal paintings dealing with different scenes from the life 
of Jesus. 

In their Geography class the children studied the 
.geography of the Holy Land. They wrote articles on the 
Jordan valley and Galilee where Christ passed most of his 
time, and on Damascus which was the centre of trade and 
civilisation in those times. They also prepared the' 
following maps:— 

1. Map of Palestine showing physical features. 

2. Map of the Semitic world. 

3. Two maps showing the situation and importance 
of the following cities in those times:—Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Damascus, Jericho, Ashdod, 
Ashkelon. 

4. A map showing the importance of Damascus. 

5. A map to indicate the old caravan routes which 
Jiave now been converted into good motor roads. 

In addition to these maps separate charts on these 
topics were also prepared. The Geography teacher had 
planned a very ambitious syllabus for the detailed study 
of Palestine but on account of her illness most of the work 
had to be left incomplete. 

Much work could not be done in History as our teacher 
of this subject was unacquainted with this new method of 
working. The children however studied some portions of 
the history of Palestine and wrote articles on:—(1) The 
social and religious customs of the people. (2) Their 
political and economic condition. (3) The educational 
system of those times. 

They also drew a map showing the journeys of St. Paul. 

The junior boys of Class II were particularly interested 
in the city of Bethlehem, the birthplace of Christ, and they 
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prepared from cardboard and clay a model of that city with, 
its houses, trees, and afaimals. They took particular care 
to depict the Wise Men from the East who were guided 
by the Star to the house where Jesus was born. Similarly 
the children of Class IV prepared a model of a church. 

3. Conclusions. ( i ) To a superficial observer alt 
this work might appear to be play; but actually there is a 
principle underlying all these activities. It stimulates 
the spirit of creative work which is not dependent on the 
eye of authority but abides throughout life. 

(ii) In working out this project the children did not 
merely add to the stock of their knowledge in different 
subjects but, what is more important, they began to 
appreciate the life and teachings of Jesus. It should be 
remembered that the children in Vidya Bhawan are not 
familiar with the cultural and religious background of a 
Christian boy. Our experience, however, of these two 
months has shown us that genuine appreciation of a religion 
does not require any formal teaching or even religious 
background. What is of real importance is to awaken the 
interest of the child and to make the teaching fit in with the 
purpose of his life. It is only then that education widens 
the mental horizon of the child and develops finer sensibili¬ 
ties in him. Our anniversary projects are experiments in 
that direction. 



CHAPTER 13 


MORAL TRAINING 
1. Introduction 

Before discussing the practical procedures adopted 
by Yidya Bhawan for moral training, it will be helpful if it 
is made clear at the outset as to what is meant by moral 
training. There has been a geat deal of controversy 
about this subject and still there is no general agreement 
among people about the exact significance of these two 
words ‘moral’ and ‘training’. What to ope day and 
age constituted moral behaviour of a high ethical standard 
may be to another immoral or immoral and unethical. 
There is a great variety of opinion as to what constitutes 
moral behaviour not only from one nation to another but 
also from one community to another in the same nation. 
From this it would appear as if the question of right and 
wrong is a matter of individual judgment, But even then 
it cannot be denied that there is an objective ideal which 
is supplied to us by racial experience, ‘It is this experience 
handed down from one generation to another that has given 
rise to what we call the moral code, and is embodied in 
such conceptions as honour, justice, altruism, generosity, 
liberty,’ 5 

Then as regards methods of training also there is no 
consensus of opinion among educationists. Locke, for 
•example, thought that moral training was to be obtained 
by denying one’s desire, whereas on the other hand 
Rousseau advocated that in the period of childhood, that 
is between five and twelve, no moral training should be 
given and the child should learn through consequences. 

In order to steer clear of this controversy we should 
do well to accept the definition of morality as ‘the in¬ 
telligent choice by the individual of habits of action for the 

5 Hadfield, J. A., Psychology and Morals p. 318. 
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good of the group.’ 6 In analysing this definition its au¬ 
thors pointed out that at least 'five things are involved: 

(i) Intelligence (iii) Individual responsibility 

(ii) Personal choice (iv) Habituated action 

(v) Social relationships 

11. Practical Procedures 

Accepting the above as the definition of morality I 
shall now briefly describe the measures we adopt in 
Vidya Bhawan to develop a moral outlook in our children. 

1. Intelligence —In order that the child may be moral, 
he must first of all know the accepted standards of 
right and wrong. In the complex modern world it is not 
always easy to see what is the right thing without proper 
instruction in the desired standards. Before society can be 
built up on the basis of equity and justice, we must under¬ 
stand the true purpose of human life and, by making a 
scientific study of economic, social and political institutions, 
see how far they are fulfilling their true functions. 

In Vidya Bhawan every Sunday a member of the 
staff or some person from outside is invited to give a short 
talk in the school assembly. The object of these talks is 
to give such spiritual food to the children as will suit their 
age and understanding. The children are stimulated to 
think about God and the Universe, without any dogma or 
theology or narrow sectarianism. The idea is also to give 
a moral tone to their behaviour so that they realize their 
obligations to home, school, society, country and mankind. 

Talks have been given on a variety of subjects covering 
the whole field of human life—from God tp the problem 
of daily bread. Usually the talk takes the form of a story 
and as far as possible direct moralizing or preaching is 
avoided, The children are allowed to draw their own moral 
from the story. Sometimes there is also a discussion 
after the talk in which both children and members of the 
staff participate. ‘Sunday morning talk’ is an institution 
by itself in Vidya Bhawan. The whole Vidya Bhawan 
community—boys of Vidya Bhawan High School and 

6 Norsworthy, N. and Whiteley, M. S., The Psychology of Childhood 
p. 318. 
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the Basic school, occasionally their parents, members of 
the staff, pupil teachers of the Training College and the 
Handicrafts Institute, and servants, attend the school 
assembly on Sunday. All kinds of social, ethical and moral 
problems are discussed and these discussions have proved 
valuable in developing an ethical insight into life. 

The school also provides opportunities for forming ideas 
of right and wrong through empirical means, A new¬ 
comer to the school often has the moral sense still un¬ 
developed and it is only gradually that morality is achieved. 
It requires a great deal of patience on the part of teachers 
before a child can acquire all the virtues that society values. 

For example, when children are newly admitted to 
the school they do not show much respect for the property 
rights of others, especially when they have not received 
proper training at home. They steal books and other 
articles from other children, and also pluck fruits from the 
school garden. When these very children grow vegetables 
in the plots allotted to them and when they find ripe 
tomatoes and sweet peas stolen from their own gardens, 
they learn how painful it must be to other people when 
their things are stolen. In this way through their own 
sufferings they learn to respect the property rights of 
others. 

Similarly it is only gradually that a child learns to be 
obedient. He does not realize the true worth of this moral 
quality unless he himself is in a position where he commands 
and expects obedience from others. In Vidya Bhawan 
three days in a year are allotted to the school Panchayat 
when it makes the programme for the whole school com¬ 
munity. On these days teachers also work under the 
direction of the leaders. When the children have to manage 
their own affairs—whether they have to organize games, or 
supervise meals and rest, or arrange a three days’ pro¬ 
gramme for the whole school, they realize that the smooth 
working of any organized society is impossible unless the 
members who constitute it are willing to obey the rules laid 
down for them. They begin to understand that laws and 
regulations are promulgated for the public good and that 
officers of the law are not our enemies who interfere, but 
our deputies who protect. The children appreciate the 
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necessity of this virtue through their experience of organiz¬ 
ing the school community. It is mostly through empirical 
means that children build up their moral code. 

2. Personal Choice —Moral deliberation is an essential 
clement in the development of a good moral character. 
It. is not sufficient that the child should show outward 
■conformity to law but there should also be the necessary 
motivation and impulse. He must pass through the 
necessary moral struggle and decide for himself which 
line of action he should take. It is of course true.that 
there are times when it is not a question of choice but of 
implicit obedience, but as far as possible opportunities to 
reason and to choose in matters of right and wrong conduct 
must be provided. . .. . , ' 

Here are a few instances to show how children in 
Vidya Bliawan are helped to acquire clear vision of ethical 
values and power of independent thinking. 

(i) Children in Vidya Bhawan are allowed to haVe 
some pocket money every month and they have the liberty 
to utilize it in whatever way they like. A child may 
utilize this money in arranging a birthday party for his 
friends, in going to a cinema, in purchasing books for 
himself or in contributing to the Famine Relief Fund. 

$ 

(ii) @ If a proper and wholesome atmosphere is provided 
the good impulses of the child are bound to be aroused. 
The headmaster made an appeal to the boys to contribute 
their share and also to raise a subscription for the Mewar 
Flood Relief and Bengal Relief Funds. A number of 
■children voluntarily contributed to the fund and almost 
all the children worked hard for a few days in raising 
funds. 

(iii) The Art Group of Vidya Bhawan arranged a 
variety show to raise money in connection with Flood Relief 
and it was decided that the boys who were taking part in 
the performance need not purchase any tickets. It was 
very interesting to note that almost all the boys who took 
part in the performance voluntarily bought tickets. This 
is a good example to prove that children are not necessarily 
always selfish and that in a good environment they can 
rise above selfishness and personal pleasure. 
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From this it should not be concluded that when: 
children make a personal choice, they will always do the 
right thing. Quite often the opposite is true but the- 
qualities which they acquire in an atmosphere of personal 
freedom give them a greater stability of character which, 
does not break down in a new situation or in a moment of 
crisis when strong sentiments are aroused. 

3. Individual responsibility.— One of the most 
essential requisites of morality is that the individual should 
feel responsible for his actions—good or bad. Gradually 
as the child attains maturity he must learn to take his. 
own decisions and not always depend upon his elders— 
parents or teachers. The problems that face him from day- 
to day should not be solved for him but he should tackle 
them himself and find his own solutions. 

The following are some of the means adopted in Vidya 
Bhawan for • developing individual responsibility in. 
children: 

(i) There are certain specific activities such as the orga¬ 
nization of programmes on panchayat days (three days in a 
year), Inter-Rajputana and C.I. Hindustani debate, group- 
camps and functions, and editing of the school magazine- 
Sahitya, in which the teachers refrain from giving directions, 
or advice too freely. The Panchayat elects a Mushira l£has- 
(Chief Adviser) from among the members of the staff from; 
whom advice may be sought but who never interferes in the- 
work of the panchayat unless he strongly feels that the 
activity will have serious consequences for the whole school ; 
community. Children draw up their own plans and 
carry them out effectively. If a particular boy neglects, 
his work or fails to discharge his duties, an explanation , 
is demanded from him by the Chatramandal (the School 
Council). In this way the children learn to feel responsible 
for their actions and do not take , shelter behind their 
teachers or groups. 

(ii) In studies also the masters endeavour that as. 
far as possible children should feel responsible for their 
studies. The Dalton Plan was tried in the school for 
nearly three years but due to certain difficulties it had to ■ 
be dropped. The school has again decided to adopt this. 
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plan from July 1944, as it is considered to be a good 
educational method for developing a sense of responsibility 
in the child. 

(iii) Training in leadership is also a training in moral 
responsibility. When a child is put in a position of com¬ 
mand, he not only becomes conscious of his authority but 
this feeling brings along with it a sense of duty and re¬ 
sponsibility towards the members of the group. Teachers 
who have some experience of Scouting know full well how 
a young leader of boys is motivated more by the desire to- 
be of service to his group than by the hope of personal gain’, 
or of bossing over others. In Vidya Bhawan there are’ 
innumerable and varied opportunities when a boy gets- 
training in looking after the well-being and the well-doing 
of his group members. There are class leaders who are 
responsible for preserving order, discipline and cleanliness- 
in the classrooms in the absence of teachers, house captains- 
who maintain discipline on the playground, and group' 
leaders who organize the social and cultural life of the 
groups. An effort is made to develop this capacity in all' 
the pupils. Most of the children have an opportunity of' 
some sort or other to hold some key position of influence; 
over their associates, either as leaders of their group, class 
or house, or as chairman or secretary of some committee 
(such as the Mess Committee or Debate Committee.) There 
is a great advantage in having this rotation of leadership 
duties and recognizing leadership as a division of labour. 
It has been rightly pointed" out that ‘No one can rightly 
claim a monopoly of leadership any more than a single 
pupil may properly have exclusive access to the dictionary’.?. 

(iv) Another way in which Vidya Bhawan tries to 
develop moral responsibility is to entrust children with 
special duties such as attending to sick fellow-pupils, or tak¬ 
ing round school guests for sight-seeing and looking to their 
comforts, or rendering help to the school compounder or 
doctor in dressing wounds or administering prescribed 
medicines. The performance of such useful duties gives 
to the child a feeling of importance in addition to the joy 
that he derives from making himself, useful to society. 
This feeling of the importance of one’s own existence 

7. George W. Hartmann : Educational Psychology page 82. 
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enhances the child’s self-respect, which plays a, significant 
part ip determining his moral conduct. 

4. Habituated action —We do not make a habit of 
any moral virtue without- what Kilpatrick calls ‘precise 
practice.’ ' This means, that, if a trait is to be.built as a 
part of the character of a child.it must be practised precisely. 
There are. two parts of any moral act—the behaviour 
arid the inner attitude. The teacher should not be satisfied 
'with merely the outward forms but should aim at cultivat¬ 
ing the right inner attitudes. Let us take for example ally 
'moral quality such as co-operation. Much of what we call 
co-operation in our. world today is due to other reasons 
thrr s.-cA’-rnmcHdrcW It may be the result rif various 
.1 oi* -uch as compulsory compromise, 

exploitation or bargaining. A real democratic society 
jqannot come into existence, unless the right .inner attitudes 
are built up fot‘co-operative behaviour.. That is to say, 
in a democratic society people should co-operate, motivated 
by the desire to work for the common’good.. ...... 

Though it may be true that persistence or perseverance 
is innate and varies from individual to individual, Webb 
in his investigations on character has made a strong case 
for the possibility of volitional habits that: can be acquired 
•by.acts of will, no matter whether a man’s native pep- 
(Severance is; strong or weak. 

; In Yidya fihawan we do not miss any opportunity 
■whether it is in social functions or plays or projects to 
enlist the children’s co-operation : in the promotion of 
volitional habits and in this way to develop a strong will 
.which is the basis of good character. Yidya Bhawari 
^arranges various projects in which practically the whole 
,school co-operates. In these projects, which sometimes last 
for five or six weeks, children show a high standard of 
effort, persistently continued, which includes both physical 
endurance (walking for 18 to 20 miles in the Open Air 
Session) and sustained mental work. They also achieve 
a high degree of perfection in work such as com¬ 
positions or plays or handwork. The main reason for this 
sustained effort and high degree of perfection is that the 
work is motivated and the goals for which the child strives 
are clear before him. He strives with all his might to see 
through the difficulties of a problem and works tenaciously 
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to overcome them. 

5 , Social relationships— For, the building, .of right 
morals it is necessary that children, .should have the 
opportunity to practise, a rich and varied social life. The 
school environment should provide as many hgppy and 
desirable kinds; of social experience as possible. Zestful 
social living must be the.main basis of .moral education. 

■ In Vidya Bhawan the Group System provides a wealth 
of moral education. Through group activities and group 
enterprises the children learn to regulate their conduct 
with due consideration both for their-own welfare and the 
Welfare'of others. If a child does not co-operate with the 
; other members in making arrangements for a group function 
* or if lie is: negligent while playing in a group tournament 
or if he is selfish in a group'camp—lie invites annoyance 
from the other group members and in this way is made 
conscious of his faults; even, without any reprimands. from 
the group masters, .. In,-this way children learn the great 
moral truth' that,an apt is right to the extent that it furthers- 
the, tight ..and welfare of ..all those involved in the act, and 
it is wrogg to the degree that it hinders .the welfare and. 
growth of any, individual. It is only through aqtpal social 
living that a child improves ;his social relationships. The 
group system provides an excellent opportunity for this. 
III. ; Punishment and Reward • ■. ■ ,i 

We have so far discussed the positive aspects of moral 
training hut I have not said anything about its negative 
side. : It, is'true that the positive aspect of moral training 
{/.£. the promotion of moral sentiments and sublimation of 
instincts) is of greater importance than the negative side 
; of discipline which aims at repressing certain manifestations , 
of instincts which are socially undesirable, but one cannot 
neglect the latter entirely. 

What' attitude sho uld we take towards a child who 
commits a social or moral offence ? At the outset I must 
point out that in Vidya Bhawan we have no corporal 
punishment. Occasionally a teacher in a fit of anger 
spanks a child or pulls his ears, but he knows that he is 
acting against the rules of the school, and he has to apologize 
in the Staff Council for his lapse. Neither do we approve 
of scolding or humiliation which causes even more acute 
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mental and emotional suffering and has a more injurious 
effect on the personality than bodily pain, but I must 
confess that we have not been able to prevent this. I| 
requires a great deal of control and understanding on the 
part of the teachers, and all the teachers do not possess 
these qualities equally. Penalties are however imposed 
from time to time. A late-comer has to get a chit from the 
headmaster to attend classes and an habitual late-comer 
may even be refused admission; a child who persistently 
neglects his work may be given an assignment for the 
summer vacation, and his promotion depends on his 
completing the assignment satisfactorily. If the penalties 
aie wisely administered the child understands the fact 
that they are the natural consequences of the act and not 
arbitrary impositions given by persons. If a child dislikes 
the penalty, he can always avoid it by choosing the right 
conduct. ■' 

There ate also no rewards in Vidya Bhawan. Children 
are not given any marks, cards, colours or flags. Even the 
marks obtained by them at the annual examination are 
not shown to them, the idea being that the work should 
become the primary object of interest and its own reward. 
Real moral training consists in helping the child to discover 
the valpes inherent in the work itself. If a reward is given 
as an incentive, there is a great danger that it may deflect 
attention from the real object, and the reward itself may 
become the chief end in view. 

Good work and desirable conduct do not however 
remain unrecognized. Children receive social approval 
and recognition in classes, group meetings, school 
assemblies, and on the playgrounds. Our school team 
always takes part in the local tournaments but it has not 
won any trophies so far. We do not attach any importance 
to their failure in winning trophies, but we have always 
praised their excellent spirit and real sportsmanship in 
games. A boy not playing a fair game is looked down 
upon by everybody. This attitude has engendered a real 
spirit of sportsmanship. If a child finds that a particular 
element in his conduct is displeasing to his teachers, whose 
attention and approval he is always trying to seek, he very' 
often modifies his conduct. Much of our moral training 
therefore consists in seeing that approval follows only the 
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conduct deemed desirable. Social approval is the most 
permanent of rewards. 

IV: Treatment of Social Offences 

Social offence is mostly due to moral disease. In 
judging and treating an offence it is essential that the 
particular nature of the offence should be realized, and the 
causes of the offence should be analysed and removed. 
Real treatment consists in resolving the morbid complexes 
which give rise to uncontrollable impulses. It is of.no use 
blaming the victim of moral disease: his conduct is beyond 
the control of his will and therefore he cannot be held 
morally responsible. 

I shall take up a few cases to show how we try to help 
the moral offender. These cases were discussed recently 
at our Staff Council meeting. 

SAMPLE CASES AND THIER TREATMENT 

Case 1. Age 12 years, 9 months. Class IV. Satis¬ 
factory at studies. Health fairly good but not attractive 
in appearance. » ■ 

Family —Mother dead. Father is . over-strict and cruel 
in his treatment. He beat the child severely and burnt 
him with burning charcoal when he once stole and ate some 
pickles. . t ■ r 

Adjustment problem .—The child is a bully, very irregular 
in his class work, always comes late to the class, is very 
sensitive to criticism, and strongly resents it whenever the 
teachers make any corrections in his answer books. 

Analysis of behaviour —Bullying behaviour of this child 
is the result of identification. The father has used domin¬ 
eering methods on the boy himself and the hoy, even 
while smarting under the injustices received at his father’s 
hand, employs similar methods to gain a like dominance 
over children who are smaller than himself. In this way 
he tries to gain compensation. ' ! : 

His anxiety over the correction of his mistakes is an 
attempt to win the sympathy of- .the teacher, The 
behaviour of Ms father has produced itt him a feeling of 
inferiority. The critical teacher is like his over-strict 
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father and hence arouses strong anxieties and feelings of 
guilt in him. 

Remedy —The child should be treated sympathetically. 
The teacher should not be too. critical of his faults. He 
should be given some responsibility in the school, so that 
he may get rid of his feeling of inferiority. The father also 
should be advised to change his attitude towards the child. 

Case 2. Age 9 years, 6 months. Class Preparatory. 
I.Q. 78. 

Health fairly good but has some congenital defect in his. 
eyes. 

Family —Poor. Father is attendant to a big officer. 
Mother beats the child, Father does not take much 
responsibility for the child. He expects the schoolmaster 
to bring up the child. 

Adjustment problem —The child is dirty—puts on 
dirty clothes and plays in dirt—lies—steals other children’s 
tiffih—wants vegetables from the school mess (he gets his 
food from home for the midday meal). Is not interested 
in studies—was a truant before he came to this school—has 
a tendency to solitariness and wanders off by himself during, 
recess. 

Analysis —The child has developed a feeling of 
inferiority on account; of his home conditions. He does not 
like his parents and he would very much prefer to be a rich 
man’s son. He satisfies this phantasy by stealing other 
children’s food. The child finds satisfaction in his own 
mental constructions and his wandering habits are forms 
of escape. His imagination supplies him with the love,, 
power and satisfaction that he craves. 

, Remedy —The child needs special attention in the. 
school. His father should be advised to take more interest 
in the boy. Arrangements should, be made to obtain a 
scholarship for him so that his minimum needs may be 
satisfied. Mother should be advised not to treat the child 
harshly. ■> • *• ■' 

Case 3. Age 12 years, 11 months. Class VI. I.Q. 
92. Health good. ■" ; 
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’ Family —Father—successful in his profession. Is 
over-anxious about the progress of his hoy in studies.' 
Mother fondles the child. Difference of opinion between 
! parents about the education of the child. 

Adjustment problem —The child is not interested in 
studies. Had undesirable companions in the city when 
he was living in his home. He is now a boarder. Has 
taken to gambling. Teases other children and then gets 
beaten—tells lies—is quiet and sulky. Progress in studies 
unsatisfactory. 

Analysis —Poor placement in the school and conflict 
in the home has led the child to take recourse to gambling 
—an adventure in which the child satisfies his frustrated 
desires. Gambling is a kind of substitute activity. 

Remedy —The child needs special treatment. Homo 
conditions should improve. Parents should change their 
attitude towards the child. The school should provide 
activities and interests through which the boy may satisfy 
his adventurous spirit. 

These are just a few sample cases of children which 
indicate the nature of the problems that the teacher has 
to tackle. There is no formula which will fit every case. 
Each child is a problem in himself and in order to under¬ 
stand and help we have to make a study of his total social 
environment including his family. If the problem is due 
to the parents or teachers the treatment consists in re¬ 
educating them instead of treating the child directly. 

Conclusions 

From this brief discussion it will be clear that (I) moral 
education is not a separate kind of education but essentially 
a part or rather an aspect of all education. The child is 
receiving moral education whether he is in the classroom or 
playground or in group and panchayat meetings or camp. 

(2) Moral consciousness or conscience is largely 
determined by the attitude of parents and later of teachers. 
Moral training therefore should not be understood to mean 
mere instruction, but education of character and cultivation 
of right ideals. 
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(3) In considering moral education we have to deal 
with the whole social environment—home, school, religion 
and all other factors which influence the moral outlook of 
the child. 

In this brief chapter we have only dicussed the part 
that a school can play in developing moral consciousness in 
children. 
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CHAPTER 14 ' 

THE STAFF COUNCIL > 

The staff of Vidya Bhawan play a very important part 
in shaping the policy of the school. It is for this reason 
that they also willingly share the responsibility of making 
the policy'effective. 

Vidya Bhawan is run on democratic lines. The 
management of Vidya Bhawan does not interfere in the 
internal work of, the school, in the planning of the courses 
of study, and in the selection of text-books. 

The President of the Vidya Bhawan Society maintains 
cordial and personal relationship with all the teachers, who 
are frequently invited by him to tea or dinner. The staff 
freely discuss with him vital matters relating to the school 
as also their personal problems. 

The Headmaster of the Vidya Bhawan High School is 
mainly responsible for giving practical shape to the ideals 
of Vidya Bhawan, but he is not an autocratic head and does 
not expect mechanical obedience from his co-workers who 
all work for a common enterprise. Instead of dictating 
procedures and issuing orders, he invites the staff to consider 
his proposals and to make suggestions. 

Regular staff meetings, in which open discussions are 
held, and where divergent opinions and vigorous criticisms 
are' honestly welcomed and freely expressed, are indis¬ 
pensable for a school which aims to train children for 
democratic citizenship. Democracy is a way of life and 
its principles apply not only to young children in the : class¬ 
room but to the whole administration of the school. This 
does, not, however, mean that the Headmaster has no power 
in directing the. policy of the school In Vidya Bhawan 
the Headmaster has a great influence over the staff, but he 
is more of a leader'than a dictator: >'■' 
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The Staff Council meetings, over which the Headmaster 
presides, are held once a fortnight. Teachers are out¬ 
spoken in their opinions and there is no domination by 
anyone. At these meetings criticism is free and frank 
but it is never personal and there is no malice in it. The 
teachers have gradually overcome the feeling of false pride 
and the fear of being exposed in public. They believe 
that it is only through the understanding of their weak¬ 
nesses that the way to progress lies. 

There are two types of meeting—the one for discussion 
of the general work of the school and important matters of 
programmes and policy, and the other for discussion of 
the progress of the children. The former is called “Staff 
Council Meeting” and_ the latter “Clearance Meeting”. 
Without going into the intricacies of the meeting schedules 
I shall only refer to a few items of the agenda of some 
meetings to give an idea how democracy can work in a 
school. 

24th July, 1936. 

1. The President welcomes the new members of the 
Staff. 

2. The Headmaster explains the ideals of Vidya 
.. Bhawan. 

3. Election of Office-bearers. 

4. The Anniversary Committee and the Open-Air 

*'■' Session Committee formed. ' V 

5. The President appeals to the Members to develop 
'collective responsibility. , 

1 th September , 1936. 

1. Subject for.the Teachers’ Conference decided upon.' 

. , Agreed that only one subject should be taken up at a 

time. ■ -. 

2. Teachers’ uniform in 'the Teachers’ Tournament 1 

decided. • - 

3. The teacher incharge of Hobbies informed the.' 
other members that no changes in. the programme of 
hobbies should bemade without, t Consulting him, J 

4. Allotment of new boys to .Groups: , ; .] 
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20 th October, 1936. 

I The Headmaster explains the scheme “Education 
for Citizenship”. 

2, The Staff agreed to work out the scheme and a 
Committee was appointed to draw up the syllabus. 

2 0th November, 1936. 

1. The progress of the students of class X was d ■ 
cussed. 

2. The President criticised the planning of the Anni¬ 
versary function and' suggested how matters could 
be improved. 

3 One member replied that intentionally he did not 
interfere in the arrangements’ of the Anniversary- 
dinner and the debates which were organised by 
the Panchayat. He urged that the boys should 
learn through making mistakes. 

\2th March, 1937. 

1. The work of the Open-Air Session was discussed. 

2. The question of taking junior children to the Open- 
Air Session was discussed. ‘ 

£• The Junior School staff wanted to have a.'rjoint 
session, whereas the teachers of the Senior. School 
. opposed the idea. It was. ultimately decided to drop 
out only the smallest children of the Preparatory. 

: class. ' .. , v ' ; " ■ 5 

25th March, 1937. , , ., : i 

1- The President explained the aims an'd objects'of the 
Sunday 1 morning ; talks. i 

2. One member. raised the point that it should, dpt be 
,i|j incumbent on every teacher'to'give talks. . 

Another .teacher Raised, t^e,,point: that it was not 
;■ \ possible to give a talk unl’ess one was inspired. - 

. . The President further elucidated his point .and expJaiflPd 
|. tc >_the Staff that every member of the Staff should ; preparp 
himself ,fdi .giving, such talks if they eould.be of some. use.. > 
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9th May, 1937. ' : 

1. Review of the Session’s work. The Headmaster 
thanked the Staff for their co-operation and 
suggested lines *on which the work might be 
improved. Better co-ordination of work of different 
teachers, free and frank criticism of each other’s; 
work and continuous study of educational methods 
were some of the ways suggested for improving 
teaching. 

2. One master criticised the work done in language 
classes and emphasised the necessity of cultivating 
better taste. The language masters replied that 
the work would improve if they had more books and 
better equipment. 


3. One master suggested that a special period in 
the' time-table should be allotted for giving an 
opportunity to the boys to discuss their 
personal problems. Other masters opposed this : 
idea on the ground that this would make their 
relationship artificial. The masters should use the ! 
free time of the boys instead of adding a new period 
for this purpose. ’ 


|4. Suggestions were also made by different masters i 
m about Group work and Hobbies and Labour Unit j 
pH:: ■ Scheme. j 

If! The purpose of the “Clearance meetings” which I 


■ i are held once a month is to discuss the progress ( 
of individual children and resolve their difficulties ,; 
All the masters who have to deal with the boys, thff 
Physical Director, the Group Master, and the Class| 
Teachers contribute to the discussion. I shal 
s cite only a few instances to show on what lines, the® 
discussion is carried on and how the members of tMf 
staff co-operate in understanding the child anif 
•" Maintaining the unity of his personality. ' Ij; 

Sasb No. 1.—Class V. ' J 

The Class Teacher .—This boy is weak in all subject ^ 
de suffers from poor expression in his mother-tongue. Hif 
polling of English'is bad and he lacks understanding of tbl 
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1 fundamental processes of arithmetic. Special attention and 
1 n ra ctice should be given him in these subjects. 

'The School Doctor :~-The boy has bad tonsils. These 
jshould be removed, 

v The Group master:—The boy is backward in studies. 

;' jf c is of a dreamy nature and most of the time inattentive. 
jJ The Psychologist:—He should be given more oppor- 

” tunities for self-expression through practical and creative 
activities. 

| Case No. 2 ,—Class II. , 

The Class teacher:—The boy is not interested in 
studies. 

The Headmaster of the Junior School:—The, boy does 
not show interest in anything. 

The Group master:—As far as he could trace, the root „ 
of the trouble lay in the family. There are constant 
quarrels between the parents and the atmosphere necessary 
j for proper development of the child is lacking. The 
father should be requested to send the boy to the Boarding 
House. 

Case No. 3. , 

Mathematics Teacher:—The boy is careless, resents 
.criticism and is peevish. He generally gives an impression 
/ that he understands things while he does not. The,-’ boy 
? is also underhand in his dealings and bullies younger boys. 


v The Group master:—The boy belongs to a 
{people who held power in India at one time. 
2|show improvement in his general behaviour if 
! placed in a position in which he could exercise 

I This suggestion was not accepted by the othi 
’||or the reason that if he were given more powe: 
“|fmake him a greater bully. The boy was inti 
’*tirdu literature. He was advised to conduct a 
'jf'ap.d was encouraged to do other literary work in 
Uo that he might get the recognition he was see: 

tg, THE GENERAL STAFF COUNCIL—The 
all the institutions of Vidya Bhawan meet at least 
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'year to discuss the general policy of the school;' At the 
meetings the teachers discuss important matters such 
the> responsibilities- of- the teachers outside the schoc 
the teachers’ salaries; whether teachers should eriga; 
themselves in any other work outside the school to suppl 
ment their income; and similar questions affecting the 
personal life and the life of the school. ' 

-Apart, from these business meetings, socials and hike 
are also arranged. These informal gatherings are of Specia 
value as they help to create better relationship and under 
standing between the members of the staff. It is ho 
enough that there, should exist a cordial, relationship 
between the Headmaster and the staff, but it is,equally 
necessary that , there should be real friendliness .and 
sympathy "between the Various'members. The children 
acquire most of their values 1 and standards through the 
living experiences of the whole community; If there is 
distrust and: disrespect among the members of the staff 
the children instinctively sense it and are influenced in the 
same direction. On the other hand if there is real co-opera¬ 
tion and an -understanding acceptance of colleagues "as 
they are, a similar attitude is developed in the children and 
this builds up a fine community spirit in the whole school. 



Committees;, ./• - ■ .... •’ ' . 

Most of' the planning of the academic work of the 
school is carried on through committees. .Some are 
appointed to meet temporary needs,' such as planning for 
‘ Anniversary or the-Open-.Mr Session or to : evaluate the 

' 5 of .experiments made. There are also ■ Standing 
rittees known as ‘Faculties’. There is a faculty for 
^subject and all the teachers who teach that subject 
lembers of the faculty. The senior master usually 
chairman of the meeting and makes reports to 
ItdjiiSradinasicr. These faculties meet at least twice a 
Khllssineetings being arranged in consultation with the- 
-.'•ptfeitier who also attends them. In this way the 
itffilasier is able to keep himself in touch with the 
made in different departments. 

ja.^SC-ris the function of the faculties to select suitable,:- 
y^-^iDoks, revise syllabuses, test the efficiency of instruc- f 
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, w and devise means for establishing better co-ordination 
"Jreem the work of teachers.' 

djhese faculties perform a very useful service in improv- 
g| the efficiency and in raising the general standard of 
fffiing and also in securing the unification of the spirit 
aims of the entire staff. 

The credit for all the experiments that have been 
^orded in this book goes to the whole st'-T of Vidya 
Jawan. Whatever success Vidya Bhawan has achieved 
ihe result of team work. Every member of the staff has 
mtributed his share towards the steady and constant 
’alisation of the aims set up for Vidya Bhawan, and in 
'inging about this result the Staff Council has played no 
significant part. 
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